THE PALLADIUM. 


CURRER BELL. 


THE description of things and impressions, as seen and felt by a child, 
may be drawn from memory, and indicate unusually vivid perceptions, 
and a recollection wonderfully complete; or it may be the result of that 
highest power of imaginative genius which temporarily re-organises the 
whole poetic mind on the scale of the character required. On which- 
ever plan the first few chapters of that wonderful book “Jane Eyre” 
were written, the ability of the writer is of the greatest excellence in its 
kind. These several modes of obtaining results in some cases nearly 
similar, these two classes of descriptive talent—the perceptive and the 
ideal—have been, until lately, simultaneously illustrated and opposed in 
the persons of our two great novelists, Thackeray and Dickens. Thacke- 
ray has drawn uniformly from without; Dickens from within. Thacke- 
ray has painted his portraits to the life, with a nicety of instinctive taste 
which made them infallible; but then they were portraits, and limited 
to the circle of the author's outward experience. Dickens has drawn 
principally by amplifying and pursuing ideals; and, in this highest flight 
of genius, he wants but his rival’s intuitive and unerring taste, to rise to 
heights which it is now useless to indicate. As it is, his genius, strong 
enough to create a literature, has hitherto been too imperfect to do more 
than notify a name, and, communicating to its offspring at once the seeds 
of life and death, will perhaps be forgotten as an individuality, when the 
social atmosphere it has ameliorated, the tears and sunshine with which 
it has broken, and the golden grain with which it has fructified the hard 
soil of our English intellect—sayings which are “ Household Words,” 
emotions which were a nation’s monthly joys and sorrows, sympathies 
enfranchised, feelings restored to caste, opinions naturalised and virtues 
made popular—are enriching an unthankful posterity. There are indi- 
cations in some of Thackeray’s later writings that he, also, possesses this 
power of working to an inward instead of an outward image. Admiring 
im him a faculty of perception amounting to genius, we have hitherto 
been unwilling to concede to him the possession of the higher gift. But 
there isa mellow atmosphere about some of his later scenes, a delicacy 
of aerial perspective, a depth and purity of tone, a poetic handling and 
freshness of rosy colour, a “light that never was on sea or shore,” which 
bespeak that a new faculty is awakening within him. If the bold and 
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astute satirist be, after all, a poet, that prophet must be bold indeed 
who shall set a limit to his dominion. Exercising his perfect taste in 
latitudes indefinitely extended and enriched, his past accomplishments 
can no more measure his future capabilities than the achievements of 
the nestling rook in yonder pine-tree, hopping with clamorous exulta- 
tion from bough to nest, from nest to bough, foretell the power of wing 
which next month will explore all the fields in this valley, and outcircle 
every hawk in the air. If he will take his stand no longer on the plat- 
form of experience but on the mount of vision, look down, not on park, 
palace, or kingdom, but on the microcosm, draw no more from the cabal 
and the coterie but from the race, 


“ToAAwy ovommorray poppy fuser.” 


Embodied in his single heart, it may be his to give us some ideals which 
our own times may worthily study, and, so giving, to add another to 
those noble galleries of human grandeur and beauty in which, because 
they are full of the central truths of humanity, the men of all ages walk, 
and wonder, and love. There are but two prose writers in the fiction 
of our day of whom such predictions could be said—Thackeray and 
Currer Bell. Both have a heavy task to do before they can be worthy 
of the saying. The one to unlearn, the other to learn. Thackeray has 
yet written nothing which will survive its age. Currer Bell has given 
us one work, at least, which will endure with the prose literature of our 
language. That work is “Jane Eyre.” Beliefs cannot die, if they have 
their root in the nature of man; and this book will live, because there is 
no other book in modern prose which it is so absolutely impossible to 
disbelieve. The author has superiors in composition, in construction, 
in range of fancy, in delicacy of conception, in felicity of execution, in 
width of grasp, in height and depth of thought. She has no living rival 
in the faculty of imposing belief. And in proportion to her excellence 
in this first requisite of a narrator, is her power for good and evil in a 
questioning age, and the consequent weight of her responsibilities to the 
God of Truth. And in the measure of that power and of those respon- 
sibilities must be the interest she creates in all those who look anxiously 
on a generation which, having thrown to the winds the folly and the 
wisdom of its fathers, is in the awful predicament of learning all things 
anew; of undergoing the discipline of the child with the powers of the 
man—a new Adam, but, alas, not in Eden. For this cause, we have 
placed at the head of this article the name, already honoured, of CURRER 
BELL. 

Who is Currer Bell? is a question which has been variously answered, 
and has lately, we believe, received, in well-informed quarters, a satis- 
factory reply. A year or two ago, we mentally solved the problem thus: 
Currer Bell is a woman. Every word she utters is female. Not femi- 
nine, but female. There is a sex about it which cannot be mistaken, 
even in its manliest attire. Though she translated the manuscript of 
angels—every thought neutral and every feeling cryptogamous—her 

voice would betray her. Though she spoke in thunder, and had the 
phrase and idiom of Achilles, she cannot think in a beard. Far more 
curious, perhaps, than anything her pen pourtrays, is her own involun- 
tary revelation of the heart of woman. It is not merely improbable, 
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but impossible, that a man has written “Jane Eyre.” Only a woman’s 
eye could see man as she sees him. The landscape is too near to us to 
glow with purple light. We cannot make a religion of man, for to us 
he has no mysteries. We cannot worship the idol whose mortality 
aches in all our bones. We hear no oracles—we who have so often 
smelt the stench under the tripod. Currer Bell is not so troubled. She 
thinks of the abstraction, man, with all the blissful ignorance of a boy’s 
dreams of woman. To her, he is a thing to be studied present, and mused 
upon absent. He comes, and she owns her master; departs, and leaves 
the air full of vision. She hangs on every word of her hero, as though 
it were a message from the unknown. His “how d’ye dos” leave a track 
of glory behind them, and his monosyllables have an atmosphere through 
which they shine the very stars of fate. For her, he cannot leave the 
room but on high intent, and shuts the door after him on a world of 
busy speculation. Her ears are open before he speaks, and the unhappy 
monarch eats, drinks, coughs, smiles, walks, and sits in a distressing 
state of unmitigated significance. Is he sullen? It is the wrath of Jove; 
the thunderous exhalations of a universe of cares. Point not, oh mor- 
tal, thy conducting finger, lest thou bring down the lightnings of heaven ! 
Is he mute? With holy awe she listens to his silence, and gazes on the 
taciturn face, till the Memnon grows musical. He is plotting empires; 
he is dreaming epics; he heaves with incommunicable sorrows. Is he 
gay? She does not wonder that the whole world looks brighter; for, 
for aught she knows or doubts, he may be leagued with the powers of 
nature themselves. Alack-a-day! But then, to her, he walks in glory; 
to us, in “one pound ten” and a “dickey.” To her, the great hero who 
shakes the earth; to us, a poor Histrio, with rotten teeth and corns. 
Never since—or before—the destruction of the cities has man looked on 
man with this romance of latent love. Currer Bell, then, is a woman, 
and a young woman. With a heart, when she wrote “Jane Eyre,” as 
yet unengaged, though perhaps not wholly unsmitten; with experience 
of little more latitude than her home-circle and native parish (though 
we augur that she has been unusually fortunate in the peculiar charac- 
teristics of these), and with powers which have already drawn the best 
eyes in England on this young 
“ Penthesilea mediis in millibus,” 


who, if she can endure the trial of early success, will work one of the 
richest fields which the world ever offered to labour, and, hand in hand 
with one or two poets, may have to carry down to posterity the ideal 
literature of our day. The nature of those powers will be a subject of 
this paper. The soil of that field we shall rather indicate than analyse. 

Few things are more difficult—natural philosophers to the contrary, 
notwithstanding—than to deduce the image of a creator from his works. 
To infer the character of the maker, as a being—divine or human— 
from one or all of the things made, is, we are convinced, as illogical as 
impossible. ‘To infer the character of the artist—divine or human—from 
his creation, is all to which our best intellect can pretend. It would be 
easy to point out the wonderful difference of the two enterprises, and, 
in some regions of thought, the immeasurable consequences of any con- 
fusion as to their nature. True of all works, these things are especially 
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true with regard to the creations of human thought; and every diffi- 
culty in the task is aggravated when we have to pronounce upon the im- 
mature productions of faculties which have yet to culminate. To judge 
of the picture is a comparatively easy effort; but a new set of talents 
and principles are brought into play when we would estimate the capa- 
bilities that lie upon the canvass; and still another, when, to the analysis of 
those capabilities, we add the calculation of the mediate or immediate 
relationship to them of the mind to which they stand in the nearest ap- 
parent connection. In other words, it is easy to assign a place to a work 
of art. More difficult to fix the status of the powers which produced it. 
More difficult still to decide whether those powers belong to the mind 
which directed the hand from which the work came, or to some higher 
originating mind, of which the plastic head and hand were only the con- 
ductor and the instrument. 

If we believe, with Ruskin, that “the picture which has the nobler 
and more numerous ideas, however awkwardly expressed, is a greater 
and better picture than that which has the less noble and less numerous 
ideas, however beautifully expressed,” we must be careful to remember 
(does he always remember?) that “the greater and better picture” does 
not prove per se the greater and better artist. If the ideas are borrowed, 
he may be no poet, and small painter; nevertheless, his worth can neither 
enhance nor depreciate the intrinsic value of the ideas themselves. 

It is one thing, therefore, to give an absolute, and another to give a 
relative, judgment on any work of human intellect, and the favourable 
conditions for the two kinds of judicature may be proportionately dis- 
tinct. In an inquiry into the genius of a nation, we think an estimate 
should be founded on a study of its rude and of its most perfect, but 
never of its transition works. Either Cimabue and Giotto, or Angelo 
and Raffaelle—* I Canti Populari,” or “ Paesiello’—“ Percy’s Reliques,” 
or the “ Paradise Lost.” In estimating man—the race—our examen 
must be either of a barbarism in which the reins of education have not 
curbed the unbroken faculties, or of a civilisation which has worn them 
so long and so well, that they but exhibit and make available the re- 
sources of nature. Who would study anthology in the era of the 
Georges? 

What is true of the nation and the race is, in this case, true of the indi- 
vidual, and shall guide us in our illustration of the powers of Currer Bell. 
For her most perfect work the world is still waiting, and will be content for 
some years to wait; and, placing in an assumed order of production 
(though not of publication) the novels called “Wuthering Heights,” 
“ Wildfell Hall,” “Jane Eyre,” and “ Shirley,” as the works of one author 
under sundry disguises, we should have deemed, a few days since, that an 
analysis of the first (and, by our theory, the earliest) of these was the 
amplest justice she could at present receive. Opening, however, the third 

edition of “ Jane Eyre,” published before the appearance of “Shirley,” we 
find a preface in which all other works are disclaimed. A nom de guerrist 
has many privileges, and we are willing to put down to a double entendre 
all that is serious in this disclaimer. That any hand but that which 
shaped “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley” cut out the rougher earlier statues, 
we should require more than the evidence of our senses to believe. That 
the author of “Jane Eyre” need fear nothing in acknowledging these 
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yet more immature creations of one of the most vigorous of modern 
idiosyneracies, we think we shall shortly demonstrate. 

Laying aside “ Wildfell Hall,” we open “ Wuthering Heights,” as at 
once the earlier in date and ruder in execution. We look upon it as 
the flight of an impatient fancy fluttering in the very exultation of young 
wings; sometimes beating against its solitary bars, but turning, rather 
to exhaust, in a circumscribed space, the energy and agility which it 
may not yet spend in the heavens—a youthful story, written for oneself 
in solitude, and thrown aside till other successes recall the eyes to it in 
hope. In this thought let the critic take up the book; lay it down in 
what thought he will, there are some things in it he can lay down no 
more. 

That Catherine Earnshaw—at once so wonderfully fresh, so fearfully 
natural—new, “as if brought from other spheres,” and familiar as the 
recollection of some woeful experience—what can surpass the strange 
compatibility of her simultaneous loves; the involuntary art with which 
her two natures are so made to co-exist, that in the very arms of her 
lover we dare pot doubt her purity; the inevitable belief with which we 
watch the oscillations of the old and new elements in her mind, and the 
exquisite truth of the last victory of nature over education, when the 
past returns to her as a flood, sweeping every modern landmark from 
within her, and the soul of the child, expanding, fills the woman? 
Found at last, by her husband, insensible on the breast of her lover, 
and dying of the agony of their parting, one looks back upon her, like 
that husband, without one thought of accusation or absolution; her 
memory is chaste as the loyalty of love, pure as the air of the Heights 
on which she dwelt. 

Heathcliff might have been as unique a creation. The conception in 
his case was as wonderfully strong and original, but he is spoilt in de- 
tail. The authoress has too often disgusted, where she should have ter- 
rified, and has allowed us a familiarity with her fiend which has ended 
in unequivocal contempt. If “ Wuthering Heights” had been written as 
lately as “Jane Eyre,” the figure of Heathcliff, symmetrised and elevated, 
might have been one of the most natural and most striking portraits in 
the gallery of fiction. 

Not a subordinate place or person in this novel, but bears more or less 
the stamp of high genius. Ellen Dean is the ideal of the peasant play- 
mate and servant of “the family.” The substratum in which her mind 
moves is finely preserved. Joseph, as a specimen of the sixty years’ 
servitor of “the house,” is worthy a museum case. We feel that if Cathe- 
rine Earnshaw bore her husband a child, it must be that Cathy Linton, 
and no other. The very Jane Eyre, of quiet satire, peeps out in such a 
paragraph as this:—“ He told me to put on my cloak, and run to Gim- 
merton for the doctor and the parson. I went, through wind and rain, 
and brought one, the doctor, back with me: the other said, he would 
come in the morning.” What terrible truth, what nicety of touch, what 
“uncanny” capacity for mental aberration in the first symptoms of 
Catherine’s delirium. “I’m not wandering; you're mistaken, or else I 
should believe you really were that withered hag, and I should think I 
was under Penistone Crag: and I’m conscious it’s night, and there are 
two candles on the table making the black press shine like jet.” What 
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an unobtrusive, unexpected sense of keeping in the han 
dog. 

The book abounds in such things. But one looks back at the 
whole story as to a world of brilliant figures in an atmosphere of mist; 
shapes that come out upon the eye, and burn their colours into the 
brain, and depart into the enveloping fog. It is the unformed writing 
of a giant’s hand; the “large utterance” of a baby god. In the sprawl- 
ings of the infant Hercules, however, there must have been attitudes 
from which the statuary might model. In the early efforts of unusual 
genius, there are not seldom unconscious felicities which maturer years 
may look back upon with envy. The child’s hand wanders over the 
strings. It cannot combine them in the chords and melodies of man- 
hood; but its separate notes are perfect in themselves, and perhaps sound 
all the sweeter for the AZolian discords from which they come. 

We repeat, that there are passages in this book of “Wuthering Heights” 
of which any novelist, past or present, might be proud. Open the first 
volume at the fourteenth page, and read to the sixty-first. There are 
few things in modern prose to surpass these pages for native power. We 
cannot praise too warmly the brave simplicity, the unaffected air of in- 
tense belief, the admirable combination of extreme likelihood with the 
rarest originality, the nice provision of the possible even in the highest 
effects of the supernatural, the easy strength and instinct of keeping with 
which the accessory circumstances are grouped, the exquisite but uncon- 
scious art with which the chiaro-scuro of the whole is managed, and 
the ungenial frigidity of place, time, weather, and persons, is made to 
heighten the unspeakable pathos of one ungovernable outburst. 

The thinking-out of some of these pages—of pp. 52, 53, and 60—is the 
masterpiece of a poet, rather than the hybrid creation of the novelist. 
The mass of readers will probably yawn over the whole; but, in the 
memory of those whose remembrance makes fame, the images in these 
pages will live—when every word that conveyed them is forgotten—as 
a recollection of things heard and seen, This is the highest triumph of de- 
scription; and perhaps every creation of the fancy is more or less faulty, 
so long as, in a mind fitted to reproduce them, the images co-exist only 
with the words that called them up. The spiritual structure is not com- 
plete till the scaffolding can be safely struck away. That which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die. This mortal must put on the im- 
mortality of the mind. Ideas should be permanent, words evanescent. 
Whoever has watched a trowel in the hands of a skilful mason, has seen 
an example of a very high excellence of authorship. The mortar is laid, 
but the trowel is already withdrawn. So an image should rather be 
thrown upon the brain than carried into it. We should oftenest drink 
our ideas by the Amystis. Words are but the hocus-pocus of incanta- 
tion, and add little to the dignity of the spirits they evoke. We have 
to deal with things without, and the images of things within; and so 
long as the images are produced, the less we hear of those noises which, 
by the strange mechanism of our being, excite them, the better for us 
and for them. As little of the means as possible; as much of the end. 
True, there are words which one does well to set in the soul like fragrant 
plants, sweetening all winds; words which it is wise to keep like relics, 
that our thoughts may touch them and be whole; words which are the 
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wires of the batteries of feeling, and will not thrill us unless they be held. 
But these are exceptions, even in poetry; and the curiosa felicitas of 
poetic expression is that which is remembered in its effects. So far does 
this hold, that much of our hest poetry has results which there is appa- 
rently no word in it to justify. Many of Tennyson’s broken lines, for 
instance, are odorous as Indian spice-wood at the fracture. True, there 
are images so much out of the experience of some minds, and so far above 
the sphere of others, that, like certain chemical inks, they appear and 
vanish with the stimulus which made them visible. But the critic is 
supposed to be an ex officio cosmopolite, never out of element or latitude, 
and everywhere “seeking whom he may devour,” with an indomitable 
eupepsia, to which nothing comes amiss. Any such constitutional disabi- 
lities are, with him, out of the question; and with him, therefore, to de- 
cide on the merit of a prose description is very much a work of time. 
The fire shall reveal it, of what sort it is. Give us time to forget the 
words, and “if any man’s work remain he shall receive a reward,” though 
all the critics under heaven cry shame on him. He has shown himself 
a magician and true master of spirits; and, while they obey him, is an- 
swerable to no man for the method of his spells. Tried by this test, we 
have said that the thinking of pp. 52, 53, and 60 is a masterpiece. We 
are at a loss to find anywhere in modern prose a less residuum from the 
fiery ordeal; or to discover, in the same space, such wealth and such 
economy, such apparent ease, such instinctive art. Instinctive art; for, to 
the imaginative writer, all art that is not instinctive is dangerous. All 
art that is the result of the application of principles, however astutely 
those principles be applied—though it be even ars celare arten—smacks 
not of the artist but the artisan. Let no man think to improve in his 
working by any knowledge that can be taken up or laid down at will, 
any means or appliances from without. All improvement in the crea- 
tion must first exist in the creator. Say not to the artist, write, paint, 
play, by such and such a rule, but grow by it. Have you literary prin- 
ciples!—write them in your leisure hours on the fleshly tables of the 
heart. Have you theories of taste?—set your brain in idle times to their 
tune. Is there a virtue you would emulate or a fault you would discard? 
—gaze on spare days upon the one till your soul has risen under it as the 
tide under the moon, or scourge the other in the sight of all your faculties 
till every internal sense recoils from its company. Then, when your error 
is no longer a trespass to be condemned by judgment, but an impiety at 
which feeling revolts—when your virtue is no more obedience to a for- 
mula, but the natural action of a reconstructed soul—strike off the clay 
mould from the bronze Apollo, throw your critics to one wind and their 
sermons to the other, let SELF be made absolute as you take up your pen 
and write, like a god, in a sublime egotism, to which your own likes and 
dislikes are unquestioned law. “ L’etat c’est moi,” is the poet’s motto; 
Apéoxouos sums up his literary morality. If at any given time the one 
saying is arrogant and the other impious, he will wait and work in silence 
till they are not—knowing that, until he can say these things innocently 
and truly, he is not full grown. What is true of the poet, the creator, 
the intellectual vicegerent of God, is true, in different degrees, of all who 
in any grade share the creative spirit—of every one of the apostlehood 
and priesthood through whom genius evangelises, sanctifies, and regene- 
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rates the world. And the higher in the scale, the more imperative is 
the duty of autocracy, and the more fatal any “tempering of the iron 
with the clay.” 

These truths supply us with the great secret of success and failure in 
the works of Currer Bell; and there is no admission we could make 
which could be a higher testimony to her powers as a creative artist. If 
this authoress had published any novel before “Jane Eyre.” “Jane Eyre” 
would not have been the moral wonder which it is, and will for many 
years remain. If “Jane Eyre” had met with a less triumphant furore of 
review, “Shirley” would have been a worthier successor. To say that 
an artist is spoilt by criticism, is to disprove his right to the title; to say 
that he is, for the present, maimed and disabled by it, may be to bear the 
highest witness to his intrinsic genius—and this witness we bear to 
Currer Bell. When Currer Bell writes her next novel, let her remem- 
ber, as far as possible, the frame of mind in which she sat down to her 
first. She cannot now commit the faults of that early effort; it will be 
well for her if she be still capable of the virtues. She will never sin so 
much against consistent keeping as to draw another Heathcliff; she is 
too much au fait of her profession to make again those sacrifices to ma- 
chinery which deprive her early picture of any claim to be ranked as a 
work of art. Happy she, if her next book demonstrate the unimpaired 
possession of those powers of insight, that instinctive obedience to the 
nature within her, and those occurrences of infallible inspiration, which 
astound the critic in the young author of “Wuthering Heights.” She 
will not let her next dark-haired hero babble away the respect of his 
reader and the awe of his antecedents; nor will she find another house- 
keeper who remembers two volumes literatim. Let her rejoice if she can 
again give us such an elaboration of a rare and fearful form of mental 
disease—so terribly strong, so exquisitely subtle—with such nicety in 
its transitions, such intimate symptomatic truth in its details, as to be 
at once a psychological and medical study. It has been said of Shak- 
spere, that he drew cases which the physician might study; Currer Bell 
has done no less. She will not, again, employ her wonderful pencil on a 
picture so destitute of moral beauty and human worth. Let her exult, if 
she can still invest such a picture with such interest. We stand painfully 
before the portraits; but our eyes are drawn to them by the irresistible ties 
of blood relationship. Let her exult, if she can still make us weep with the 
simple pathos of that fading face, which looked from the golden crocuses 
on her pillow to the hills which concealed the old home and the chureh- 
yard of Gimmerton. “ These are the earliest flowers at the Heights,” she 
exclaimed. “They remind me of thaw-winds, and warm sunshine, and 
nearly-melted snow. Edgar, is there not a south wind, and is not the 
snow almost gone?”—“ The snow is quite gone down here, darling,” re- 
plied her husband ; “and I only see two white spots on the whole range 
of moors. The sky is blue, and the larks are singing, and the becks 
and brooks are all brimful. Catherine, last spring, at this time, I was 
longing to have you under this roof; now, I wish you were a mile or 
two up those hills: the air blows so sweetly, I feel that it would cure 
you.”—“T shall never be there but once more,” said the invalid, “and 
then you'll leave me, and I shall remain for ever. Next spring, you'll 
long again to have me under this roof, and you'll look back, and think 
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you were happy to-day.” Let Currer Bell prize the young intuition of 
character which dictated Cathy’s speech to Ellen.* There is a deep, un- 
conscious philosophy in it. There are minds, whose crimes and sorrows 
are not so much the result of intrinsic evil as of a false position in the 
scheme of things, which clashes their energies with the arrangements of 
surrounding life. It is difficult to cure such a soul from within. The 
point of view, not the eye or the landscape, is in fault. Move that, and, 
as at the changing of a stop, the mental machine assumes its proper re- 
lative place, and the powers of discord become, in the same measure, the 
instruments of harmony. It was a fine instinct which saw this. Let 
Currer Bell be passing glad if it is as vigorous now as then; and let her 
thank God if she can now draw the apparition of the “ Wanderer of the 
Moor.” 

Any attempt to give, in a review, a notion of “ Jane Eyre,” would be 
injustice both to author and reviewer; and, fortunately for both, is now 
unnecessary. Few books have been, and have deserved to be, so uni- 
versally read, and so well remembered. We shall not now essay even 
an analysis of the work itself, because we have in this articie fixed our 
eyes rather upon the author than the reader; and whatever absolute su- 
periority we may discover in “ Jane Eyre,” we find in it only further 
evidence of the same producing qualities to which “ Wuthering Heights” 
bears testimony. Those qualities, indurated by time, armed by experi- 
ence, and harmonised by the natural growth of a maturing brain, have 
here exhibited, in a more favourable field, and under stronger guidance, 
the same virtues and the same faults. In “Shirley,” on the other hand, 
we see the same qualities—with feebler health, and under auspices for 
the time infelicitous—labouring on an exhausted soil. Israel is at work, 
indeed; but there is a grievous want of straw, and the groan of the 
people is perceptible. The book is misnamed “Shirley.” Caroline 
Helstone, the child of nature, should yield no pre-eminence to Shirley 
Keeldar, the daughter of circumstance. The character of the one is born 
of womanhood; that of the other, of “ Fieldhead, and a thousand a year.” 
Kant’s formula, inefficient in morals, is sometimes useful in criticism. 
“Canst thou will thy maxim to be law universal?” Place Caroline Hel- 
stone where you will, she is still exquisitely sweet, and, in element, uni- 
versally true. To make Shirley Keeldar repulsive, you have only to 
fancy her poor. This absence of intrinsic heroism in the heroine, and 
some shortcomings on the part of the authoress—a consciousness of the 
reader, an evident effort, and an apparent disposition to rest contented 
with present powers, opinions, and mental status—would do much to 
damp the hopes of a critic, were they not the mere indications of over- 
work, and of a brain not yet subsided from success. One eloquent and 
noble characteristic remains to her unimpaired. Her mission is per- 
petually remembered. In that reconstruction of society—that redistri- 
bution of the elements of our conventional systems, which all éyes can 
see already at work, and which, by that law of moral gravitation by 
which matter is heavier than spirit, must inevitably transpose as many 
relative positions as have grown no longer consistent with the law, and 
make such a transfer of visible signs us shall worthily indicate the un- 
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seen mutaticns of reality—in that sure and silent social revolution, which 
is to give us a new and perpetually renewing aristocracy, and with it a 
reorganisation of so many popular forms of thought—there will be needed, 
and will arise, some great novelist as a chief apostle. There is much 
work here which the poets cannot do, and which the ungifted may not 
do. The poets, when they are prophets, should speak only to the highest 
minds. The giftless should not speak to any. They havea better duty 
and privilege—to work out the thoughts of the highest. But here is a 
doctrine and practice affecting every man—wise and foolish, rich and 
poor, young and old, the highest genius and the lowest drudge. And 
the evangelist, like the evangel, must be cosmopolitan. We believe 
that, among other high callings, this evangelism has fallen to Currer 
Bell, and we bid her God speed in her grand work, because we believe 
that in attempting to return to social reality—to harmonise the outward 
and the inward—to stamp the invisible character on the visible face of 
the age—we shall solve unconsciously many troublesome problems, and 
shall be preparing the way for Him, who, alone knowing the secrets of 
men, can alone construct and exhibit for us in its full perfection the 
ideal of society. But we cannot help thinking, with all admiration for 
Currer Bell, and all respect for her artistic competence, that on those 
ram’s horns she has blown so vigorously before walls that must surely 
come down (those grim old feudal bastions of prejudice, and those ara- 
besque barriers of fashion, which will fall in the wind of them), there are 
other tunes possible than that one of which she has already given us the 
air and variations—that to repeal the test and corporation acts of ex- 
tinct castes, and to reconstruct, society on the theory of an order of 
merit, something more is needed than a perpetual pas de deux between 
master and governess, mistress and tutor. True, the temptation was 
strong, and perhaps she has hitherto done well to yield to it. It is diffi- 
cult to find in other positions than those she has drawn, the precise ideal 
of the two classes she would invert in situations where the machinery of 
inversion would be so natural and easy, and where she could exhibit, at 
so little cost of skill, the conventional rank of outward circumstance 
bowing before the absolute rank of intrinsic superiority. Nevertheless, 
other cases exist, and it must be Currer Bell’s to find them. 

We have said, that in “Shirley” we see the qualities of the author of 
“ Jane Eyre” labouring on an exhausted soil. The fat kine and the lean 
are a fair emblem of the two books. Jane is in high condition ; her 
“soul runneth over with marrow and fatness;” in her sorriest plight she 
is instinct with superfluous life; all her “ little limbs” are warm, all her 
veins pulsate; she is full of unction; the olewm vite lubricates her brain 
day and night. The other book gives one the idea of a great sketch 
poorly filled in, or a Frankenstein skeleton finished in haste, at a pro- 
portionate economy in fat and flesh. “Jane Eyre” is the real spar—the 
slow deposit which the heart of genius filters from the daily stream of 
time and circumstance. “Shirley” is its companion, made to order, fair 
to look upon, but lacking the internal crystal. Open the earlier work 
where you will, this crystal sparkles in your eyes; break it up piecemeal, 
and every fragment glitters. Turn over the first chapter, and pause at 
hazard. There is no apparent consciousness of wisdom—no parading of 
truths or setting forth of paradoxes—no dealing in aphorisms, axioms, 
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or generals of any kind. Yet one could preach a sermon from every 
sentence. Who that remembers early childhood, can read without 
emotion the little Jane Eyre’s night journey to Lowood? How finely, 

et how unconsciously, are those peculiar aspects of things which cease 
with childhood developed in this simple history !—that feeling of un- 
limited vastness in the world around—that absence of all permanent 
idea of the extra-visible, which leaves everything not actually seen in 
an outer fog, wherein all things are possible—that strange absence of 
all habitual expectations, which makes even a new room a field of dis- 
covery, wherein the infant perceptions go, slowly struggling and en- 
lightening, like a faint candle in a dark night. There is something in- 
tensely, almost fearfully, interesting in the diary of a child’s feelings. 
This “I,” that seems to have no inheritance in the earth, is an eternity 
with a heritage in all heavens. This “ me,” which is thrown here and 
there as a thing of nought—the frail, palpitating subject of a schoolboy’s 
tyranny, almost too fragile even to make sport for him—fear not for it. 
It can endure. This, that trembles at the opening of a parlour-door, quails 
at the crushing of a China plate, droops amid the daily cuffs and bruises 
of a household, and faints with fear in a haunted room, will pass alive 
through portals which the sun dare not enter, survive all kinds of tempo- 
ral and spiritual wreck, move uninjured among falling worlds, meet un- 
dismayed the ghosts of the whole earth, pass undestroyed through the 
joys of angels—perhaps, also, through anguish which would dissolve the 
stars. Is there not something awful in these “ I’s” and “me’s?” They 
go about the page in a kind of veiled divinity; and when the unjust 
hand strikes “me,” or “1” am reviled by the graceless lip of vulgar ar- 
rogance, we shrink involuntarily as from a sacrilege. 

But pass over the striking passages in these chapters; take some sen- 
tence which the circulating library will skip. It is full of the moralities 
of nature. Little, ill-used Jane Eyre does not hush her doll, but we are 
the better for it. “I was happy,” says she, “ believing it to be happy like- 
wise.” Uneurl your lip, reader, and take this little sentence reve- 
rently, for it contains a great psychologic truth. We read, week by 
week, “it is more blessed to give than to receive ;” but how few of us 
recognise the reason, that the best abiding happiness must arise from the 
happiness of others. Happiness, the estate of the immortals, is in the 
gift only of the infinite. There is no subjective source of happiness of 
which we cannot measure the height, breadth, and depth; and, proving 
it finite, disable it as a cause of happiness. The only good on earth 
which we can feel and cannot gauge, is the good which exists in others. 
“What we see, and cannot see over, is as much as infinite.” What we 
feel and cannot compass, see and cannot fathom, believe and cannot com- 
prehend, is as near the infinite as humanity can go, and proportionately 
near to the fountain of happiness. Those few words are a master-stroke 
of genius. Only let Jane Eyre give you her nursery confessions, and 
they shall help you to read the heart of threescore and ten. “ When 
thus gentle,” writes she, “Bessie (Bessie, be it noted, who was ‘too 
often wont to push me about,’ ‘to scold and task me unreasonably,’ and 
who had a ‘ capricious and hasty temper, and indifferent ideas of prin- 
ciple and justice’) seemed to me the BEST, prettiest, kindest being in the 
world.” Alas! for the guilt of those everyday sinners, and the wrongs 
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of those hourly sufferers, of whom Aunt Read and little Jane Eyre are 
the types. Doubtless, there is implanted in every unscphisticated soul 
of us an instinct towards true beauty—a nerve that naturally vibrates 
in the presence of the beautiful. Doubtless, a distortion of circum- 
stances may pervert these instincts, and so constantly wring out the ho- 
mage due to beauty for that which is not beautiful, that the function 
becomes permanently degraded. He who has but one window may 
learn—and for the love of light—to turn towards the east when the sun 
is in the west. To how many young nursery slaves, born with hearts 
which should have responded to angelic excellence, has some vulgar 
Bessie grown to be “ the prettiest, best, and kindest being in the world?” 
And, like the darkened plant, which has grown even downwards for sun- 
shine, how many tendencies, which, in a more genial clime, would have 
aspired, have strengthened and fixed in compulsory prostration? How 
many tastes, which should have been excited and satisfied by balm from 
heaven, have become callous to all but the coarsest condiments of the 
earth? For appetites—and the appetite for beauty among them—ac- 
customed to unnatural satisfactions, often return to their normal state 
no more, Think of this, you who leave the selfish and the ignorant to 
give those first ideas round which the thoughts of after years will 
crystallise, to stamp those first impressions in which the character of a 
life is to be cast. But we might multiply extracts as easily as turn the 
page. We have quoted these not for the reader, but the author; and— 
though it be a labour of love—must quote no more. 

We sat down to this paper with no intention of what is ordinarily ex- 
pected in a review. We look upon it as a morning talk with that ac- 
complished young writer, with whose name we have graced it. Literally 
a half-hour with a best author. We rise to take leave, strengthened in 
the conviction with which we entered—that the authoress of “Jane 
Eyre” is the novelist of the coming time. The great poet and the great 
novelist are members of the same intellectual group. They are both 
poetical creators, but they differ widely in their relationship to those 
above and below them. Both a little lower than the angels, and a little 
higher than men, the hand of the one links his glorious group to the 
superior, that of the other to the subordinate intelligence. The one 
being lifted up draws all men unto him. The other speaks among us, 
in the thick thoroughfares of our Lystras, till we cry the gods are come 
down to us, indeed, but it is in the likeness of men. We raise our eyes 
to the one, we lean upon the other. The great poet gives us his work, 
saying, “ That is high art. I set it there for you to wonder at, learn by, 
and work to.” The great novelist says, “ This is human life—a strange, 
misshapen thing, not to be spoken of in music, or drawn in the propor- 
tions of the Apollo—the concrete elements of the poet’s abstract. I 
know that these you love, in these you work, for these you rejoice and 
weep. Hear my NOVELLI of the history of the world.” Phidias chisels 
out a perfect thought. Callicrates and Ictinus build a temple to en- 
shrine such. The Athene is still wisdom; but the Parthenon was hewn 
in the fashion of an age, and for rites that have passed away. Never- 
theless, it bore upon its front sculptures which, dispersed, are helping 
to civilise the world. So of the poem and the novel—the one for the 
worship, the other for the uses of men. 
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Whatsoever is for use must be accommodated, not only to the nature 
but the habits of the users. A being without parts or passions can seldom 
gain the ear of mankind. Hence our prophets and mediators. And 
even an ideal man can hardly claim the sympathies of the work-a-day 
world. To be received, he must come eating and drinking. It may 
be fortunate, therefore, for the novelist if he honestly share the 
failings, mistakes, and prejudices of his time. But these things will 
only make him popular, not great—the servant, not the master of his 
age. To rise to the height of his vocation, his affinities for the present 
must be equalled by his capacities for the future. Well for him, if he can 
claim the citizenship which shields him from stripes; but, under the toga 
of the Roman, there must beat the heart of the apostle. 

It seems to us, that the authoress of “Jane Eyre” combines all the 
natural and accidental attributes of the novelist of her day. In the 
ecclesiastical tendencies of her education and habits—in the youthful 
ambiguity of her politics—in a certain old-world air, which hangs about 
her pictures, we see her passports into circles which otherwise she would 
never reach. Into them she is carrying, unperceived, the elements of in- 
fallible disruption and revolution. In the specialties of her religious 
belief, her own self-grown and glorious heterodoxies—in the keen sa- 
tirie faculty she has shown—in the exuberant and multiform vigour of 
her idiosynerasy—in her unmistakeable hatred of oppression, and deter- 
mination to be free—in the onward tendencies of a genius so indisput- 
ably original, and in the reaction of a time on which, if she lives, she 
cannot fail to act strongly, we acknowledge the best pledges that that 
passport, already torn, will be one day scattered to the winds. The pe- 
culiarities of her loeal position—evidently Lancashire or Yorkshire— 
give her opportunity for investigating a class of character utterly out of 
the latitude of the London literateur—the manufacturing classes, high 
and low—the Pancrates of the future, into whose hands the ball of em- 
pire has now past; and in the strange combination of factory and moor- 
land, the complexities of civilisation, and the simple majesty of nature, 
she has before her, at one glance, the highest materials for the philoso- 
pher and the poet—the most magnificent emblem of the inner heart of 
the time. One day, with freer hands, more practised eye, an ampler 
horizon, an enlarged experience, she must give us such revelations of 
that heart—of its joys, woes, hopes, beliefs, duties, and destinies—as shall 
make it leap like a dumb man healed. But, above all other cireum- 
stantial advantages, there is one element in her diagnosis, which, alas! 
in these times, is full of an ominous and solemn interest—her faith in 
the Christian record is unshaken. If this were merely a passive faith, 
the ordinary accident of her youth and sex, we should look upon it, at 
best, with a mournful prescience, as one might see the white plumes and 
unspotted braveries of a host in full march for a field of blood. But in 
Currer Bell this faith is evidently positive and energic. Self-supporting, 
also; for it is united with a vigour of private judgment, without which 
there is nothing for it but famine in these days. He alone who wears 
these two talismans of faith and reason will bear a charmed life in the 
strife that is before us. Him alone we count upon as a standard-bearer 
in the spiritual conflict wherein all Europe is engaging, or engaged. All 
the old signs and quarterings will soon be in the dust. The proudest 
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banners of the earth are already tripping up their clansmen, or are 
bound in shreds round wounds they cannot stanch. Meantime, the great 
wild multitude heaves to and fro without leader or watchword, and suffo- 
eation does the work of the enemy. If God would send us some young 
brave spirits to spur bareheaded into the stifling tumult, with a cross 
displayed on a fair white field! Ey rourw vixq might again subdue the 
world. 

In bidding, for a while, farewell to an author towards whom we can- 
not feel too warmly, and of whom it is difficult, in the space of a review, 
to say enough, we would give one parting word of an advice which, for 
her, comprehends all others—watt. Having learned that you have the 
power to labour, let that tremendous knowledge beget in you an uncon- 
querable patience; stand and grow under the weight of your responsi- 
bilities; get accustomed to the knowledge of your powers. As yet, like 
the Lacedemonian, “every step will put you in mind of your glory.” 
Reconnoitre your age, and view, but be in no hurry to select, your ene- 
mies. The van may look like foes to those who are in the rear. And 
there be guerilla bands, that, in the perspective of life, seem mightier 
than those terrible hordes which, though they blacken the horizon, the 
rose-trees in your garden are high enough to hide, or those unearthly 
shapes of darkness, whereon we look in impotent amazement, because 
they are stretching up, like clouds, into the heaven. Go with your harp, 
if so it must be, into the camp of the Danes. But, better still (for there 
are giants in the camp, and you, who can scan the universe, cannot look 
over their heads), on some mount of attentive seclusion stand day by day, 
and note how “the main battles are forming fast.” In this great esti- 
mate—in the width and terrors of the field—in the grandeur of the ap- 
proaching contest—in the awful aspect of the past—in the sublime un- 
certainties of the future—and in sight of the solemn truths, which, as 
the heavens above all lands, over-arch them, you will best forget the glit- 
ter of your own newly-drawn sword, and the acclamations which greeted 
the tournament displays of a weapon that was given you to shape the 
destinies of men. Be in no haste to draw blood. To let alone is some- 
times, as Thorild says, a very divine art. VINCERE ET PATI, is the motto 
of every heroism. Remember, that with time, as the Persian tells us, 
even the pebble will be fragrant if it lie beside the rose. Ceres, to make 
Triptolemus immortal, fed him from the breasts of a divinity by day, and 
covered him all night with fire. Learn that for gods and men there is 
still but one way to immortality. What I say unto you I say unto all, 

Watch. Do not tr; to give largesse out of an exhausted treasury, lest 
you exert your prerogative to depreciate the currency, and, being con- 
scious of the will to do wonders, take, or gain, credit for the deed. En- 
rich your own soul, that the alms you give us shall not be of your penury 
but of your abundance. Be so long bareheaded under the dews of 
heaven that you shall need but to nod to scatter them on the earth. 
Send your heart long enough into the school of life, and its daily sayings 
shall be wisdom for us. Every tree has in its time dropped honey-dew; 
it is the happiness of genius that culture can make this manna a per- 
petual exhalation. There are few fruits which more or less perfectly 
cannot sustain the life of man; it is the prerogative of genius that its 
very leaves may be for the healing of the nations. There is a time i 
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the excellence of genius, when, like the spheres, to move is music. It 
will be well for the possessor of genius if he can keep silence till that 
time. These things we commend in love to the authoress of “Shirley.” 

The strength of Currer Bell lies in her power of developing the his- 
tory, more or less amplified and varied by imagination, of her own indi- 
vidual mind. In saying this, we are not depreciating, for we are giving 
her the characteristic attribute of a poet—which, nevertheless, in some 
senses, she is not and will not be. Before she writes another volume of 
that great history, in the shape of a new novel, she should live another era 
of that strong original well-endowed mind. She must go through the hopes 
and fears, passions and sympathies of her age; and, by virtue of her high 
privilege of genius, she must take not only the colour of her time, but 
that complementary colour of the future which attends it; she must not 
only hear the voice of her day, but catch and repeat its echoes on the for- 
ward rock of ages; she must not only strike the chord which shall rouse 
us to the battle of the hour, but seize and embody that sympathetic note 
on the unseen strings of the ‘‘To come” which it is the attribute of 
genius to recognise and to renew. 
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I saw Death bending o’er a cradled flower— 

An infant in its budding time—and, while 

He bent, on his dark features came a smile, 

Like sunlight on the sea, The morning hour 
Looked in on beauty fairer than its own ; 

The bright winged insects, drunk with joy of May, 
About the casement danced in mazy play ; 

From eaves came forth the swallow’s gladsome tone. 


The marble face and the bright golden hair 

Were things to make the gazer glad ; and then 

The mouth so steeped in dreams, the pale hands fair ; 
And—curtained by their slumb’rous lily lids— 

The deep blue eyes that ne’er might ope again, 

Like skies of azure that the gauze clouds hide. 

Ah! woe, that a young angel should have died 
Unmarked by God, who such a death forbids. 


I saw Death bending o’er the holy bed, 
Ling’ringly looking, as if loath to leave 
In life, or carry with him to the dead, 
That unmarred miniature of sinless Eve. 


And, while he looked, I saw the sunshine throw 
Strange lights and shadows on the chamber-wall, 
Dancing in gay and ceaseless rise and fall, 

Coming and going, as shades come and go. 

And, as those lights and shadows came and went, 
The throstle sang, the bright-winged insects played, 
The swallow on the roof a twittering made, 

As though no Death above the cradle bent. 
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Then, with soft spells, he did bewitch her sleep, 
And made the dreams of other worlds to rise ; 
And gave unto her spirit eyes to see 

Christ walking among babes in Paradise ; 

And filled her young soul with thoughts too deep 
For older years—of fore-worlds that there be 
Which infants yet remember ; in her ear, 

The voices of the far land whispered clear. 


And those strange lights and shades that came and went, 
Were dancing on the wall, like flutt’ring wings— 

The wings of blessed angel-spirits sent 

To minister to babes as holy things. 

We never see such spirits. When we fall 

From blessed childhood to the age of men, 

They vanish from us; and, in dying then, 

Their shadows come not on the ehamber- wall. 


I knew that angels were about the bed. 

Death groaned in spirit as his finger fell 

On those fair lips, and then I knew full well 

The strange lights faded, and the babe was dead. 


I saw Death through the ether take his flight, 
And a young Ghost lay nestled in his breast, 
Where, fondly kissed and tenderly caress’d, 
It shone, a cloud-embosomed star of light. 
And he would have her alway with him ; she 
His mate and constant comforter should be, 
And journey viewless ever by his side, 

And wipe the tears that fell from his full eyes, 
When o’er the world’s ingratitude he sighed, 
And bent beneath the weight that, from his birth, 
Unthankful man—unthinking and unwise— 
Had heaped on him—the curses and the cries, 
And execrations of the heartless earth ! 


It might not be. The Lord had need of her, 
And forthwith came from heaven an angel band 
Of blessed spirit sisters hand-in-hand, 

Back to its home, the stolen one to bear. 


Then saw I how the trouble wrung his heart— 
And how he hung about her in despair— 

And how it seemed his very soul to tear, 

That he and his young love were thus to part ; 
And, when they took her from him, how he yet 
Flew side by side with them, and scarce could let 
His haggard hands unloose the prize they stole ; 
And how their parting at heaven-gate was sad ; 
How tearfully he left the little soul, 

What time her coming made the angels glad. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY SESSION OF 1850. 


Tue review of a Parliamentary Session is commonly little more than a 
querulous record of dissatisfaction and disappointment. A very little 
reflection will suggest the causes of this. The first is, that the British 
Parliament, as at present constituted, is a most partial and inadequate 
reflection of the national sentiment and will. A second is, that so 
large a proportion of the session is wasted in discussions in which the 
public at large have little or no interest, in the strifes and ma- 
neuvres of party, and in maintaining and promoting the well- 
being of isolated, monopolising, and corrupt institutions. As a third 
cause, may be mentioned, that, of the few really salutary measures 
which originate in the House of Commons, so many are sacrificed by 
compromise, or lost in the ruck of abandoned bills, which the pro- 
crastination of months has left to the fag-end of the session; or 
which, if they survive the three readings, are emasculated and pared 
down to absolute inefficacy by the Lords. 

On the eve of the opening of the past Session of Parliament, the 
Legislature were prepared for their labours by a leading article 
in the “Times,” expressing great fears that they would run into 
mischief, from the sheer want of employment; and the only pro- 
spective measures alluded to in the Royal speech are those for the 
better government of the Australian Colonies; for improving the con- 
dition of Ireland; and for Sanitary Reform. A variety of bills have, 
however, been originated by private members of both houses, with 
what result we shall presently see. 

The first measure of importance that demands notice was that pro- 
posed in the House of Lords, by the Bishop of London, for abolishing 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council in 
all ecclesiastical cases. It is scarcely necessary to explain that this 
committee has had devolved upon it, by an act of Parliament passed 
in the present reign, the spiritual functions formerly exercised by the 
bishops and clergy in convocation. It was admitted by the Bishop of 
London that this proposal arose out of the recent and well-known 
Gorham case. The briefest recital of the faets will suffice for our 
present purpose. The Rev. Cornelius Gorham had been presented, 
by the late Lord Chancellor, to a living in the diocese of Exeter. 
The Bishop of Exeter had perused a volume published by Mr Gorham, 
in which he maintained doctrines touching the ordinance of baptism, 
which were manifestly at variance with the formularies of the Anglican 
Church, more especially with the services for baptism and confirmation, 
and the catechism, as contained in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
bishop, therefore, thought fit to subject him to an extended exami- 
nation; and, as the heterodox opinions were distinctly affirmed in Mr 
Gorham’s replies, the bishop refused to institute him to the living. 
The alleged heresy of Mr Gorham may, in passing, be briefly stated. 
The formularies of the Anglican Church repeatedly and distinctly 
declare and imply that regeneration and heirship to salvation are 
conferred upon infants in and by the ordinance of baptism rightfully 
administered in that church. Mr Gorham holds that these blessings 
are not necessarily so communicated, but that they are dependent 
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upon what he terms a prevenient act of grace, in the absence of which 
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divine gift the rite is altogether inefficacious. The Church of England 
further declares, in a rubric in the baptismal service, that all children 
having been so baptised, and dying in infancy, are undoubtedly saved. 
This Mr Gorham gets over, by maintaining that all children so dying 
have necessarily been the recipients of this prevenient grace. Mr Gorham 
having thus been refused institution, appealed to the Arches Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury; and Sir Herbert Jenner Just, in one of 
the most profound and masterly judgments that was ever delivered in 
that court, affirmed the decision of the bishop; declaring, that the 
expressed views of Mr Gorham on the subject of baptism were repug- 
nant to the doctrines of the Church of England, as defined in the Book 
of Common Prayer. Upon this decision, Mr Gorham carried his ap- 
peal to the highest tribunal of the realm—the Judicial Committee of 
her Majesty’s Privy Council. By this court, the decision of the cout 
below was reversed. They decided that the views maintained by Mr 
Gorham were not so repugnant to the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land as that he should on account of them be refused institution to his 
benefice; and he has been subsequently instituted accordingly by the 
Dean of the Arches Court—the very judge who had pronounced against 
his claims. 

The Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop ef London, 
though they had no rightful jurisdiction, upon this last appeal, were 
desired by her Majesty to attend the sittings of the Privy Council on 
this important case, and assist the committee by their advice. The 
two archbishops acquiesced in the final decision—the Bishop of Lon- 
don being the only ecclesiastical dissentient. Hence the measure 
introduced by the Bishop of London to the House of Lords. His 
lordship has at length discovered the anomaly of a fundamental ques- 
tion of theology being submitted for ultimate decision to a court com- 

posed exclusively of laymen; and, when we consider the different 
phases of religious opinion represented in that committee by such 
men as the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Brougham, Lord Langdale, 
and Sir J. Knight Bruce, to say nothing of the ecclesiastical assessors, 
we cannot but think that on this point the Bishop of London had a 
strong case. We can easily understand his lordship’s preference for a 
newly-constituted court to a general convocation, as, in the latter case, 
such discordant and explosive elements would have been brought to- 
gether as would have rent asunder the entire fabric of the Anglican 
Church. The bishop, therefore, proposed a new spiritual court of 
appeal, to consist of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York; the 
three senior bishops; the Lord-Chancellor; the Dean of the Court of 
Arches; the Judge of the Consistory Court of London; and the Regius 
and Margaret Professors of Divinity of Oxford and Cambridge. 

This measure was never brought before the House of Commons, 
having dropt still-born in the Upper House, and the discussion of it 
having been superseded by a vehement agitation conducted by a large 
body of the clergy, whose clamours for a convocation will, we suspect, 
not be speedily allayed. It is unnecessary at this distance of time to 
celebrate the obsequies of the deceased bill; but we must take this 
opportunity of making one or two observations upon it. 
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By the existing constitution of this realm, a secular personage, viz., 
the Queen, is the Head of the Church of England, and supreme in all 
matters, as well ecclesiastical as civil. The Lord-Chancellor, a layman, 
has no fewer than 777 ecclesiastical livings in his gift. The Dean of 
the Court of Arches, who pronounced against the institution of Mr 
Gorham, and who subsequently and formally committed to him the 
cure of souls in the living of Brampton-upon-Speke, and whose high 
functions are left untouched by the measure of the Bishop of London, 
is also a layman. What, then, becomes of the principle of his lord- 
ship’s measure? So long as the Church of England is allied to the 
State, the interference of lay officials, and that in the most solemn 
matters, is inevitable, uncontrollable, and well-nigh indefinite. 

The next measure which demands our attention is that of Mr 
Adderley, in the House of Commons, to restrict the powers of her 
Majesty, with the advice of the Privy Council, to appoint any places 
in her Majesty’s dominions for the transportation of felons and others 
under sentence of punishment. The measure arose out of the order 
from the Colonial Office to remove a number of convicts from the 
Australian Colonies to the settlement at the Cape—an order which 
was rebelliously but successfully resisted by our fellow-subjects in 
South Africa. The discussion, in the hands of Sir William Moles- 
worth (to whose efforts we owe the very valuable report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the general subject of transpor- 
tation), took a distinct turn in that direction, and the motion was lost. 
In connection with this, stands the Convict Prisons Bill, the second 
reading of which was moved by Earl Grey, on the 14th of March, in a 
speech of great ability. The two motions furnish an interesting sub- 
ject of observation. On the one hand, it is matter of serious inquiry, 
how far the Imperial Government is justified in inflicting the refuse 
of our criminal population at home on the increasingly numerous, 
industrious, and enlightened population in our colonies. To this sys- 
tem, we must confess the greatest objections. In the order of Provi- 
dence, vice exists in communities subject to the leavening influences 
of religion and virtue; and it appears to us a fatal violation of this 
benign order, to throw together into a penal settlement a seething and 
fermenting accumulation of vice, where the race is perpetuated, under 
every disastrous omen and every degrading condition, and of whose pos- 
terity charity itself can only prognosticate, in the words of the classic 
poet—* Scires e sanguine natos.” And if this system is condemned by 
the voice of nature, and the dictates of religion aud philanthropy, the 
system of introducing convicts into our rising colonies is scareely less 
pernicious; overthrowing, as it must, all confidence between the em- 
ployers and the employed, and introducing an amount of vice and 
disorder unknown to even a nominally Christian community in its 
normal condition. It is a celebrated dictum of the late Mr Aber- 
nethy, that the knife was the disgrace of his profession: and, if 
this was true in its original application, it is still more emphatically 
a truth in social and political philosophy. This judicial amputation 
from the body politic, leaving, as it does, the diseased limb to infect 
the younger and purer dependencies of the empire, deserves, we think, 
to be stigmatized, in the words of Talleyrand, as not only a crime, but 
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a blunder. Prevention is proverbially better than cure. In following 
out this principle, we might well imitate the example of our trans- 
atlantic brethren in their system of criminal jurisprudence. Indeed, 
in so far as we have adopted it, it has been productive of the most 
salutary results. This was shown in the elaborate speech of Lord 
Grey on the measure to which we are now referring. “He dwelt,” 
says a newspaper report of his speech, “on the advantages of the last 
improvement; especially defending the use of the separate confine- 
ments, as a stringent means both of reforming the criminal, and of 
morally deterring those who contemplate crime. Its terrors are seen 
in the fact, that re-committals after it are comparatively few in number. 

The efforts of the Protectionist party have by no means answered to 
the prospects whi. they announced to the agriculturists out of doors. 
Mr D'Israeli’s motion on this subject was made on the 19th of February. 
“ His proposals were to remit a large mass of the charges that pauperism 
threw upon the land: a million and a half, of what are usually called the 
Establishment Charges, he would transfer to the Consolidated Fund; the 
expenses of executing the Legislation Act, the preparation of the jury 
and burgess lists, the Sanitary and Vaccination Acts, and many other 
charges, all of which now unjustly fell upon the land, he should treat in 
the same way, and should thus relieve the suffering interest to the extent 
of £700,000 a-year; to which he should add the further relief of throw- 
ing all the ‘casual poor’ of the country upon its general income.” This 
motion was lost by a majority of 273, against the formidable minority 
of 252. 

Mr Cobden’s motion, for a retrenchment of the national expenditure 
to the amount which was found sufficient for the year 1835, though 
supported by a speech distinguished by great ability, perfect knowledge 
of his subject, and a most temperate tone, was rejected by a majority of 
272 against 89. It would be impossible to adduce a clearer proof than 
this division affords, that the House of Commons is not in sympathy 
with the great body of the British people. It is impossible to justify 
establishments only adapted to the times of a European war, when an 
entire generation has enjoyed the blessing of peace, and more especially 
when the financial condition of our continental neighbours, to say nothing 
of the spread of pacific sentiments, and the necessities of commercial in- 
tercourse, stultify all apprehension of a continental war in which Great 
Britain will be justified in taking part. Unhappily, the enormity of 
Government patronage, aided by the necessary results of our law of pri- 
mogeniture, continue to overbear all these considerations, dictated as 
they are alike by reason, expediency, and philanthropy. 

A similar fate attended Mr Hume’s annual motion for Parliamentary 
Reform. It appears that, under our boasted representative system, 
about one male adult in eight is possessed of the franchise, while the 
distribution of representatives to constituencies presents anomalies still 
more glaring. It was the purpose of Mr Hume’s measure to remedy 
this unconstitutional injustice; to proportion the number of representa- 
tives to that of constituencies, to shorten the duration of Parliaments, 
and to protect the dependent voter, by means of the ballot, from intimi- 
dation and loss. For the foundation of his motion, he had only to take 
the fundamental principles of the British Constitution. For his autho- 
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rity, if authority were needed, “ Blackstone’s Commentaries” might 
have furnished a sufficient text-book; while his illustrations might be 
drawn, and that most conclusively, from nine-tenths of the elections by 
which the present House of Commons is constituted. This motion was 
met by the usual conventional arguments on the part of the ministry, 
and defeated by a majority of 242 against 96. 

We will not stop to pomt out the proof which this division affords, 
that the House of Commons is no representation of the opinions and 
feelings of the great mass of the British population: we will rather 
adduce a practical demonstration of the folly of those who anticipate, as 
the result of a comprehensive measure of Parliamentary Reform, the de- 
preciation of the Legislature, the insecurity of property, and the relaxa- 
tion of the powers of the law. The Municipal Reform Act conferred 
the municipal franchise upon every householder in the towns which 
were subject to its provisions. The predictions of the opponents of that 
measure were gloomy to the last degree. The rabble was to constitute 
the corporation, and the council chamber was to be the normal school 
of political agitation. The householders have exercised their franchise 
for a long series of years, and the result has been the frustration, or 
rather the stultification, of all these rabid oracles, the election to our 
municipal councils of the men best qualified for their functions by educa- 
tion, leisure, and business experience, and, by consequence, the universal 
prevalence of loyalty, order, and (for the first time) of economy in our 
large cities and towns. Why, we beg to ask, may not the same result 
accrue from the admission of the householders of Great Britain to the 
political franchise? The numerous points of dissimilarity between the 
French and the British people, forbid our drawing an illustration too 
closely from that nation to ourselves. In so far, however, as a parallel 
can be drawn, the conclusion to be deduced from the last French Revolu- 
tion is certainly favourable to the extension of popular rights in this 
country, inasmuch as the bestowment of universal suffrage upon that na- 
tion, ineomparably less prepared for its right use than our own fellow- 
subjects, has issued in the election of a decidedly conservative legisla- 
ture. After ages of exclusion, restriction, and distrust, would it not 
be well for our rulers to try the efficacy of a little faith, and to repose 
it upon those elements of good sense, virtue, and religion in the middle 
classes, which are alike effectual, and alike necessary, too, to repress the 
vices of the aristocracy, and the turbulent criminality of the canaille. 

The 19th of March witnessed such a coup d’état as does not often fall 
to the lot of the chronicler to record. There stood for that evening a 
motion of Mr Hutt, for an address to the crown, to direct that negotia- 
tions be forthwith entered int for the purpose of releasing this country 
from all treaty engagements with foreign states for maintaining armed 
vessels on the coast of Africa to suppress the traffic in slaves. The pro 
and con of the African squadron is pretty well known to the public; nor 
need we, as the most uncompromising opponents of the detestable sys- 
tem of slavery, shrink from expressing our views of it. The African 
squadron, for the suppression of the kidnapping, sale, and deportation 
of slaves from the coast of Africa, costs this country nearly one million 
sterling per annum. Jt is found to be utterly inefficacious, while it 
aggravates the horrors of the middle passage to an extent which it 
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would be impossible to describe. The course adopted by the Prime 
Minister, only a few hours before the introduction of Mr Hutt’s motion, 
is thus described in a letter to the “ Times,” signed M. P., and doubtless 
written by one of the coerced members. “ Lord John Russell,” he says, 
“convened his friends and the supporters of his Government, and 
announced to them, in terms which were neither apt nor gracious, that 
they must consent to drag him through the difficulty of the African 
squadron, or he would throw up his office, and leave the country to its 
fate. It is probably,” adds the indignant writer, “ many years since a 
set of Parliament men have thronged out of the minister’s antechamber 
in a state of higher dudgeon, and more intense and undisguised disgust. 
Few of them seem to have been at the pains to conceal their resentment 
and indignation at the treatment to which they suddenly found them- 
selves exposed. They were told in so many words, that they must make 
up their minds to vote against the clear and strong convictions of their 
consciences and their judgments, or they must connive at a felonious 
suicide on the part of the Government, which would expose the country 
to all the perils of anarchy and confusion. No minister ever before put 
before his followers so monstrous an alternative, or tossed them so 
pitilessly on the horns of such a dilemma.” It is unnecessary here to 
enter into either of the questions, whether it is desirable for us to en- 
force our views of morality upon foreign states, or whether it is desir- 
able to adopt an armed force for that purpose, rather than to resort to 
diplomatic communications. One thing, however, is most evident, that 
the course which the Government have adopted, in this instance, is 
utterly destructive of the independence of representatives. The subject 
should have been left to the unbiassed opinion of the House of Commons. 
It is essentially an open question, and the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment may be fully regarded as an instance of ministerial tyranny, which 
ought to have been resisted as such, and altogether independently of 
the question at issue. A change in the Government is of itself an evil, 
and the same, perhaps, may be said of too frequent elections; but the 
sacrifice of the independence and the conscience of the representatives 
of the people, is a greater evil than the two combined. 

Unquestionably, one of the most important measures of the session is 
the Australian Colonies Bill. The rapidly increasing population of those 
remote dependencies, and the equally rapid development of their re- 
sources, combined with the prospect of their distance from this country 
being virtually diminished by the employment of steam navigation, in- 
vest the Australian Colonies with great interest, and make it important 
that their connection with Great Britain should be cemented by a libe- 
ral policy on the part of the Imperial Legislature. With this view, a 
measure has been passed, conferring upon them the rudiments of a 
system of self-government. This initiative measure, is intended to 
apply to three of the five Australian settlements; it provides for them 
a legislative chamber for the regulation of their domestic interests, 
two-thirds of which are to be the representatives of the colonists, and 
the remaining third, nominees of the crown. A vigorous effort was 
made in both houses to substitute two chambers for one; by some upon the 
foolish pretext, as it appears to us, of exactly assimilating the constitu- 
tion of these colonies to our own; by others, with much more plausibility, 
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for the purpose of constituting in the second chamber a kind of court of 
review, Which might operate as a check upon hasty and intemperate legis- 
lation. In opposition to these proposals, the original measure was carried 
in both houses, though in the House of Lords by a majority of only two 
votes. We trust that this event is orainous of a new system of colonial 
policy—one that shall be alike just and generous; which shall allow the 
colonists to be the best judges of ther own interests, whether political, 
ecclesiastical, or social, and which, while it relieves the colonies from re- 
striction and interference, and, in the words of Mr Burke, “ suffers a gene- 
rous nature to take its own way to perfection,” shall also relieve a colo- 
nial secretary, in his sham panopticon ut Downing Street, from the neces- 
sity of committing myriads of blunders, and seattering the seeds of dis- 
affection and animosity over the remotest regions of the globe. 

From the most valuable measure of the session, we next come to the 
most objectionable ;-—for this designation, we believe, justly belongs to the 
Metropolitan Interments Bill. The system of extra-mural interment, 
we need hardly say, we heartily approve, and, had this measure been 
confined to that object, we should have hailed it with great satisfaction; 
but a variety of clauses have been smuggled into the bill in the most 
sinister and underhand manner, and insisted upon by the Government 
as essential features of the measure. By one of its clauses, a Govern- 
ment board—the Board of Health—is invested not only with powers to 
fix upon and purchase sites for public cemetenes, but with an absolute 
monopoly of all the trade now carried on by undertakers. By another 
clause, a compensation, framed on an average of the last three years’ 
burial fees, is awarded, not only to the present incumbents of metro- 
politan parishes, but (if it is not too outrageous to be believed) to their 
successors for ever, as a payment for duties which they will never be called 
upon to perform! while, into another clause, we find slyly imported a 
scheme for a fund to provide for perpetual Church Extension! With 
these enormous blots upon the face of it, the measure actually passed 
that house, which, by an amusing fiction, is said to represent the people 
of Great Britain. 

Indeed, the British Parliament never shows itself to greater disad- 
vantage, than when legislating on ecclesiastical and religious subjects. 
Three of the measures which have been agitated during the past session 
are of this character:—The first is Mr Stuart Wortley’s Bill for legalising 
marriage with the sister of a deceased wife. The opposition made to 
this measure, chiefly by what is called the High Church Party, has been 
strenuous and persevering to the last degree. On the one side, the 
Measure was supported on the ground that the existing restriction was 
harsh and unnecessary—that such unions are natural in themselves, and 
more adapted than any others to secure the happiness of children who 
have suffered the irreparable loss of a mother; and from the numerous 
instances in which, especially among the poorer classes, the present law 
is evaded by an illicit connection. On the other hand, the bill is opposed 
chiefly on the ground of the false position in which the proposed bill 
would place a wife’s sister during the life of the former; while the Levi- 
tical law is appealed to (rather unnecessarily, we venture to think), alike 
by both parties. The bill has passed the House of Commons, but great 
doubts are entertained of its ultimate success. 
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The other two measures of this description to which we refer are, the 
Sunday Postage Resolution and the Sunday Trading Bill. As the latter 
of these was lost in the House of Commons, it will only be necessary to 
allude to the former. It was introduced under the auspices of the esti- 
mable Lord Ashley, and supported chiefly by the High Church and the 
Anglo-Catholic members of the Lower House, and generally opposed by 
the. Ministry. Its object, as is well known, was to put a stop to the 
delivery of letters on Sunday throughout the country. The resolution 
for an address to her Majesty, to this effect, was dexterously pressed to 
a division at the dinner hour, when the house, as usual, was but thinly 
attended, and was carried by a small majority, doubtless, as much to 
the surprise of its promoters as of its opponents. No sooner, however, 
did it come into operation, than the inconvenience it occasioned was 
found to be so great, and the complaints, especially from the more re- 
mote and retired parts of the country, so numerous, that a Committee 
of the House of Commons has been appointed to revise the general 
postal arrangements with reference to the Lord’s-day, and it is generally 
supposed that the present arrangement will be abandoned as impracti- 
cable. 

Among the many conflicts for victory in which the Ministry have 
engaged during the past session, they have had one for existence. This 
was brought about by the intemperate foreign policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who suddenly surprised Europe by the apparition of a powerful 
fleet of ships of war off the Piraeus, under Admiral Parker, whose in- 
structions were to enforce some trifling pecuniary claims against the 
Government of Greece. By this impetuous measure, and by the diplo- 
matic course to which it led, such offence was given to the French and 
Russian Governments, who were associated with Great Britain for the 
protection of Greece, that the ambassador of the former court was 
abruptly recalled from London, and a note presented from the Emperor 
of Russia, the tone of which was anything but pacific. A motion, con- 
demnatory of the Whig policy, was made by Lord Stanley in the House 
of Peers, and carried by a majority of 37. Upon this, Mr Reebuck made 
a motion in the House of Commons, committing that house to an ap- 
proval of that policy. The contest upon this motion continued for four 
nights with undiminished intensity; and, at 4 o’clock on the fourth morn- 
ing, the motion was carried by the small majority of 46—264 members 
having recorded their votes against it. The defence of Lord Palmer- 
ston was a masterpiece of Parliamentary oratory. It lasted for nearly 
five hours, and was so sustained throughout that one of his opponents, 
Mr Gladstone, observed that “ he had spoken from the dusk of one day 
till the dawn of the next, and had held the house in breathless, and 
even charmed, attention from first to last.” Great, however, as it was 
as an oration, it must be regarded, in our opinion, as an utterly unsa- 
tisfactory defence. 

Allusion was made in the speech from the throne to the state of the 
Irish constituencies, which had dwindled to such an_ insignificant 
numerical amount, as to constitute the representative system in that 
country a mere farce. The measure of Ministers proposed that a rateal 
to the poor-rate, of the amount of £8, should confer the franchise. The 
bill was carried through the Commons, but opposed in the Lords by an 
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amendment, substituting £15 as the qualification, instead of £8. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, having deserted the Ministerial measure, by de- 
claring that £8 was too low, it is not surprising that the amendment 
was carried. The House of Commons, however, refused to adopt it; 
and, after a conference between the two houses, a £12 qualification was 
adopted. 

Little else that has occurred during the session that has now closed 
requires & special notice. The bill for removing the Jewish disabilities, 
thanks to the lukewarmness, and, we fear, we ought rather to say the 
disingenuousness, of Lord John Russell, has been postponed to another 
year. 

The public burdens, notwithstanding a surplus of two millions in the 
Exchequer, with a prospect of considerable increase during the present 
year, have only been relieved by the repeal of the duty on bricks—the 
proposed diminution of the Stamp Duties not having yet passed the 
House of Commons; while, to the lasting disgrace of some nominally 
Liberal Members of the House of Commons, the motion for the repeal of 
the Window Tax was lost by a majority of three. This division brings 
us back to our first observation, which the whole tenor of the session 
has contributed to justify, namely, that the House of Commons, as at 
present constituted—that is, when only one male adult out of eight is 
possessed of the franchise—is a mere caricature of the representative 
system. Until it becomes a fair and true reflection of popular opinion, 
it can be nothing but a dislocated wheel in the machinery of the consti- 
tution, only impeding and frustrating the great purposes which it is its 
theoretical function to preserve. 

We cannot close this article, which has already extended beyond our 
proposed limits, without a moment’s notice of the signal calamity which 
this empire has suffered by the sudden decease of the lamented Sir 
Robert Peel. As an instance of the instability of all earthly greatness, 
and of the vanity of man as mortal, the death of Sir Robert Peel is 
an event which neither the House of Commons nor the country can 
easily forget. We cannot give the deceased statesman credit for having 
been guided throughout his brilliant public career by any grand, fun- 
damental, and dominant political principles; but, for an honest desire to 
benefit his country, for profound sagacity in adjusting his measures, 
with that view, to the circumstances of particular times and crises, for 
immense political knowledge, for almost unequalled powers, alike of ex- 
position and of conviction; and, above all, for that deep and ineradicable 
sympathy with the people, which led him “to attend to the neglected 
and to remember the forgotten,” the memory of Sir Robert Peel will 
be for ever embalmed in the grateful admiration of his country. 
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THE INVASION OF NEPAUL. 


SECOND PAPER. 


Tue end of the last chapter left me and a party of sepoys posted for the 
night in a position more suited for romance than repose, viz., a narrow 
flight of ledges projecting from the precipitous mountain-side. It was 
a dangerous duranece. Had it been broad day, we could scareely have 
moved an inch; the very thought of moving in the utter darkness was 
horrific in the extreme. Our situation might well be compared to 
‘ . 72 . . . oe 
Collins’ fearful personification of Danger, who 


“ Throws him on the ridgy steep 
Of some loose hanging rock, to sleep.” 


To the natives of the plain, who had hardly ever ascended higher than 
a brick-kiln, it was like a monster nightmare in a waking hour. | en- 
joyed it amazingly, as a grand and welcome variety in a long monotonous 
life on Indian plains. 

We were a few days too late in entering Nepaul to witness a snow- 
storm, but the account given of it by those who had that pleasure was 
very amusing. No sooner did the air become filled with the feathery 
dance, and earth begin to whiten around, than the sepoys, looking up 
with astonishment and dismay, and thinking that the end of all things 
was at hand, shuddering and shivering retired under their canvass 
covers; while the European soldiers rushed in rapture from theirs, to 
renew the sports of early days, by pelting each other with snow-balls; 
and we doubt not but some tears of fond regret fell from eyes of hoary 
veterans, and mingled with the virgin snow, as they plunged their sun- 
burnt, shrivelled hands once more into the home pledge of their innocent 
boyhood’s winter jubilee; recalling too, perhaps, the charms of some 
youthful fair-haired sweetheart, beloved in vain, saluted in those joyous 
days with the love-token of a snow-ball, as soft and pure as her own 
half-angry, half-laughing, blushing face. 

When day dawned, Land my party clambered up from the ledgy pre- 
cipice, and stood again on the mountain-top to witness the sun rise on 
the world, as if just emerging from chaotic confusion. 

There is but a narrow strip of tableland along the summit of the 
ridge that constituted the scene of the operations, with the two profound 

valleys on the north and south. We may best describe the position 
occupied by ourselves and the enemy, by supposing the Jeytuck ridge to 
be the deck of some tremendous Titanie galley, firmly anchored amid 
the unsubsided tumult of a new creation, our little army occupying the 
forecastle of the gigantic bark; and the castellated peak of Jeytuck at 
the further end well represented the ancient style of high towering poop- 
stern, with its flagstaff, the citadel being the mural lantern, gleaming 
still with the watchfires of the night; while the white vapoury elouds, 
breaking along the mountain-sides below, and overspreading the subject 
valleys, looked like foam of a current parted by the vessel’s prow, and 
gave an air of sublime reality to the simile. To complete the metapho- 
rical description, we may suppose that the enormous war-vessel had been 
boarded by the English, who had established themselves on the fore- 
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castle, while the Goorka crew still held out on the elevated poop. On the 
intervening deck were seen our newly-finished batteries; a little beyond 
these the Hindoo temple before-mentioned, like the capstan of the mon- 
ster man-of-war; and between it and the base of the last steep ascent 
to the castle, a stockade of the enemy, as an outwork to their aerial 
fortress. The snow-clad peaks of the everlasting Himalayas rose on the 
north like creation’s palaces untrodden, unsullied, holy, and serene, and 
already kindled with the mysterious radiance of the symbolic sun, de- 
lighting to gild with his earliest effulgent offering the divinest of nature’s 
shrines. 

Before our regiment joined the force on the mountain, some daring 
but unsuccessful attempts had been made from Nahn to take up posi- 
tions on some of the lower fortified eminences around Jeytuck, but as 
the attacks could only be made, after a most toilsome climb, by file- 
marching, the overwhelming descent of the enemy, with everything in 
their favour, and accustomed through life to bound from crag to crag, 
and coming in masses against a line of single file, was irresistible. It 
was, therefore, now resolved to blockade and bombard first the outworks 
and then the castle; and for this purpose the present position had been 
taken up on the Jeytuck ridge, and howitzers, six-pounders, and mor- 
tars were now ordered up to occupy the completed batteries. Those 
pieces were placed on backs of elephants on the plains, and the noble, 
willing, and tractable animals were led on to the ascent. Their task 
was arduous and awful; the flinty path lacerated their unshod, fleshy feet; 
but what was most painful to witness was the consciousness of danger 
to their existence which they evinced, and the tact the poor creatures 
displayed to escape from annihilation. In passing upwards, the narrow 
traverse path often led along the brink of fearful precipices; the road 
was sufficiently strong for mountain ponies and small cattle, but likely 
to give way under the enurmous pressure of heavy-laden elephants. 
The majestic animals, in scaling this mountain on those occasions, seemed 
quite aware of the insecure and perilous footing, and were seen leaning 
like a ship, with a gale on the beam, to the mountain-side, adverse to 
the profound abyss, and, when the danger seemed greater, twining their 
trunks around the rifted trees overhead, and thus dragging up their own 
huge bodies and ponderous loading, aiding their laborious progress, and 
relieving, in some degree, the pathway of the endangering pressure; but 
all, at times, would not do, and in a moment the mountain staircase 
gave way, and the elephants, deserving a better lot, with their warlike 
implements, were hurled to destruction into the gulf below. 

It was what poor Haydon might have called “a giant’s dream” to see 
those that escaped arriving on the aerial ridge. I shall never forget the 
appearance of the ohedient, magnificent monster walking on to the bat- 
tery platform, and, kneeling down, delivering in safety his ponderous 
piece of ordnance, then rising and standing up in colossal relief against 
the sky, and, as if conscious of the doughty deed he had done, and the 
danger he had escaped, tossing exultingly his curved trunk to the hea- 
vens, with elephantine egotism trumpeting his own triumph. 

For the protection of the batteries in which the ordnance was now 
being placed, our regiment was ordered down to their location. The po- 
sition was on a little mound that rose like a camel’s hump above the more 
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level line, and when dotted over with our little hill-tents, leoked at q 
distance like a huge sea-rock spotted over with limpet shell-fish. Qur 
quarters were not the most agreeable in the world, for our tents stood 
within the range of a small field- -piece of the enemy, as well as of their 
matchlocks fired from the stockade in front. We were, however, highly 
interested in waiting for the effect of our shells on the said outwork. 
The mortars and howitzers opened with excellent practice, but though 
the shells fell often in the small fortified cover-work, the Goorkas, how. 
ever astonished they might be at this new and terrific mode of assail- 
ment, considered it dishonourable to evacuate a post committed to 
their defence, and, whatever havoc might be wrought among them, 
they continued doggedly and determinedly to maintain their position, 
While the mountains were reverberating with these new startling ex- 
plosions, and we were all looking eagerly on, a young officer, who had 
just joined the camp above, anxious to see the operations, entered the 
battery. A whisper ran through the group—“ The son of Burns!” 
At the name, war, in all its exciting circumstances, passed away, while 
the peaceful, pastoral, and poetic banks of the Ayr and Doon, vocal 
with the lays of Scotia’s chief in song, and home, with all its long- 
cherished associations, rushed upon the vision and thrilled the pining 
heart. 

Seeing we made little of our attempt to shell out the obstinate 
Goorkas, it was now resolved to endeavour to bring up eighteen-pounders 
from the plains, and batter to pieces first the outworks and then the 
castle. As these great guns could not be brought on elephants’ backs, 
a complete king’s regiment was ordered to supply their place. A ship’s 
cable was attached to each gun, and to each of these enormous traces a 
wing of the regiment was yoked. The pioneer corps went before, 
smashing to pieces the rocks to form a new, safer, and broader road. 
On, day after day, from morn to dewy eve, the monster guns were 
slowly dragged. It was truly grand to see them turning the corner of 
some lofty angle of the precipices, as they began to gain the upper 
heights; they seemed endued with instinct, and as if looking with gro- 
tesque earnestness for the prey they were to devour; they were quite in 
accordance with the savage scenery through which they toiled, like the 
dragons that had issued from some gloomy cave. The Gog and Magog 
mee at last stood side by side in the grand battery; and at sun- 
rise on the following morning the mountain-echoes far and wide pro- 
longed the deep bellow of their rolling thunder. ‘The stockade in front 
flew into fragments; piles of wood and stone were seen scattered in the 
air; yet so resolute were the Goorkas to the last, that we saw them re- 
turning, through the dust and ruin of their stockade, the fire of our 
great guns with their insignificant matchlocks. Having destroyed the 
outwork, the guns were advanced to play upon the castle; but, alas! 
after all the toil and trouble of bringing them there, it was found that 
the angle between them and the fortress was too great to admit of their 
being of any use; and nothing remained but to invest the place more 
closely, and to attain by patience and starvation what could not be gained 
by force. 

The operations now became tiresomely monotonous and uninteresting, 
and we were glad of any incident that varied the lagging siege. Our regi- 
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ment was without a doctor. A young one who had left his native place in 
the north of Scotland enveloped in snow four months before, on his arrival 
in Calcutta was immediately packed off in a palanquin, and in the course 
of twenty days, instead of broiling under a tropical sun, and having 
his young English blood furnishing a welcome treat to the pampered 
musquitoes of the presidency, he found himself again in the regions of 
ice and snow. He proved a character, but of a most provoking nature, 
for he seemed to have a perfect contempt for his own professional duties, 
his whole soul being bent on the destruction, instead of the restora- 
tion, of his fellow-creatures, and, in place of asking for the hospital, he 
was all anxiety to give his assistance in the slaughter-house. He was 
sitting, on his arrival, beside me, when the native doctor came to report 
the state of the siek, but as the one spoke Erse and the other Hindostanee, 
tittle light was thrown on the medical department by the conference. 
“ What does the fellow say?” said young Esculapius, turning to me. 
I interpreted, but saw it was of little use in trying to interest him in 
such low and unworthy subjects as pills, purges, emetics, &c., for he, 
like Macbeth, looked upon medicine as fit only to be given to dogs. 
Instead of having any wish to diminish the sick list, all his desire 
was to increase it—to inflict instead of binding up their wounds. 
He seemed inflated with the fiery spirit of his brother, who had come 
out a year before, and who had highly distinguished himself in the pre- 
sent war. He had found a packet of letters from this brother awaiting 
his arrival in Calcutta, descriptive of the campaign. Taking these with 
him in the palanquin, while they relieved the long and lonely journey, 
they tended also as fuel to his martial ardour, and by the time he had 
reached the mountains he had but one aim—to emulate his brother in the 
field, and “ gain a name inarms.” It would have been well both for the 
medical and military professions had he come out, like his brother, in 
the shape of a lancer instead of a lancet. He strutted about on the 
mountain-top like a game-cock, pluming himself as one to whom fear 
was unknown, and plaguing every one with his red-hot longing to be at 
the scratch with the enemy. 

The officers, not a little disgusted at this metamorphosed M.D., were 
glad of any opportunity of returning his martial fire with a fire of wit. 
On one occasion he exposed himself point blank within range of the 
bantering battery. Being, as I have formerly observed, within range of 
the enemy’s fire in our camp, we had continually before us that sudden 
laughable movement of body called “ bobbing.” For the unwarlike 
reader we explain, that when a ball passes over one’s head, that said 
one, if not under a shower of them in the excitement of battle, feels an 
irresistible obligation te make it a low salaam, and this constitutes bob- 
bing. Now, the officers seeing that the indomitable pill-box was no 
exception to the servile respect paid by others to the unceremonious, 
unfriendly passing visiter, resolved to take advantage of it, in revenge 
for all the irritating, incessant bravado boasting with which he plagued 
us; so one day, while a group had drawn the fire of the enemy as 
usual, at the first whiz a general acknowledgement being made, one of 
the officers exclaimed, “ What, doctor, do you bob?” 

This was a most humiliating accusation, and one he had not courage 
to avow, so he boldly replied, “ Never!” 
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“Oh, doctor—come, come—confess at onee, and shame the devil, 
that you bobbed.” 

“ Never!” again rejoined the compound of Mars and Mercury. 

“I appeal to the others!” 

“Oh, yes!” we all exclaimed; “there is no doubt but the doctor 
bobbed.” 

The fiery physician was now in a fix; he paused under a feeling 
of bitter annoyance, at such a blemish being attached to his high 
martial spirit; he stood for a moment at bay, but, like a skilful 
general in a sudden emergency, resolved to take up a new position, so, 
showing a bold front, he exclaimed, “ Well, admitting that I did bob, 
I don’t care, for I recollect that my brother, in one of his letters, de- 
scribing his first campaign, said it was very strange, but he could not 
help bobbing, and I will never be ashamed to do whatever my brother 
does.” 

“Bravo!” said his accuser; “ there is the mess-bugle—let us away 
and drink to the health of Doctor Bobbing !” 

The most ludicrous instance of this system of bobbing took place in 
my own tent. I had to superintend a native court-martial. There was 
just room for five burly native officers to squeeze themselves into it, but 
when seated we were quite erect, and my old friend the subadar, men- 
tioned in chapter first, sat again in all his wonted dignified bearing. 
The proceedings came to a close. Isummed up, and then began at the 
president, “ Well, subadar, what do you say?” Drawing himself up to 
his extreme consequential erectness, he began, with inflated importance, 
“ T say” —— Shot! and in a moment the president, lowering his crest, 
left the sentence unfinished, while bump together came all our sconces, 
bringing the collective wisdom of our brains into the closest conference. 
The fire was kept up; the sentence came out in sentences, accompanied 
ever and anon by a full-stop shot, that threatened to put a stop to the 
proceedings altogether by the punishment of death to both court and 
criminal. ; 

Our little camp was so closely huddled together that our mess-tent 
almost touched that of the non-commissioned officers of artillery, and at 
meal hours the conversation in each mingled strangely together like a 
Dutch medley; but when the songs began in each after dinner, it be- 
came “confusion worse confounded.” A tacit agreement was at last 
understood, and we sang by turns, which gave a pleasing variety to the 
evening concerts. We recognised among the voices of the neighbouring 
tent that of our own brave, bland, and independent European Serjeant- 
Major O’Brien. ‘The artillerymen were desirous, as in the case of our 
doctor, of turning the laugh against him; so on the flying visit of a ball 
they exclaimed, “ O’Brien bobs!” Very different was Pat’s manner of 
receiving the taunt-shot to the apothecary’s—* I did!” said Pat, exult- 
ingly, ‘‘ I did—I always will; and if there is a braver man in the com- 
pany, let him stand up!” ‘This silenced the fire, amid a roar of laughter 
from both tents. 

I was now ordered, with a party of sepoys, to occupy a small break 
in the side of the mountain, between the batteries and stockade. Here, 
when we sat down, we were quite secure from the fire of the enemy, 
but in jeopardy from that of our friends, for the bombs and shells hav- 
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ing to pass over our heads, and as these ticklish concerns sometimes fell 
short or exploded in their grating course, we had good reason to fear 
they might kick up a dust among us. Sometimes, after passing us, they 
fell short on the hill, and then came rolling back with their blazing 
fuzees towards our post, with rather unfriendly return. It turned out 
that, from sickness and one thing or another among the officers of the 
regiment, there was no relief for me next day as usual, and so I was left 
rolled up like a hedgehog for eight days in this cramped position. The 
general, seeing the inefficiency of the regiment from want of officers, order- 
ed it down to occupy the city of Nahn on the first range. They seemed for 
the time to have forgotten me. ‘The corps, with its commander and staff, 
walked away early in the morning, and left me in my predicament. At 
last, in the afternoon, I came into remembrance, and a field-officer came 
to my post to say that my regiment had been ordered to Nahn, and to 
follow it without delay. I was nothing loath to obey the order. These 
reliefs of posts were always made at night, to avoid bringing the fire of 
the enemy on the advance and retreat of the parties. This being done 
in open day, brought us immediately a parting compliment of matchlock 
balls. 

As the sun was setting in all the grandeur of far-extending light and 
shade over the mountain world, I arrived at Nahn, and found that the 
post allotted to me was the vacant palace of the aboriginal prince of the 
province. ‘The lower part was appropriated to the sepoys, while I oc- 
cupied the magnificent suite of rooms above. I was sitting cramped, a 
few hours before, in the hill-side burrow; I now found myself travers- 
ing royal halls, looking out, through the grandly contrasting foreground 
of richly ornamented Moorish arcades, on all the stupendous savage but 
sublime mountain magnificence ; the busy streets of the subject town; 
all the stern military operations changed into peaceful mercantile tran- 
sactions; while from a Hindoo temple on a cliff under the palace bal- 
conies rose the soft sweet chant of a vesper hymn; and just as the sun 
sunk behind the mountains, the deep roll of the British drums and fifes 
from the adjoining encampment was succeeded by the favourite melan- 
choly air, so often played at pensive parting day, “ Lochaber no more.” 
On the flat roof of a house in the street under the palace was pointed 
out to me a fine boy about ten years old. He was busied in collecting 
and playing with his tame pigeons, after the usual evening’s amusement 
of directing their flight through the skies: it was the orphan son of the 
rajah who had been deposed by the Goorkas, and now under his tutor- 
aye, awaiting the fate of the war, that was either to restore his line and 
his race to the mountain-monarchy, or send him to the plains a pen- 
sioner on British benevolence. In either case he could not be less blessed 
with indifference, or so pleased and free from care than in his present 
ignorant and innocent state and occupation. , 

When night closed in, I aseended to the noble and spacious platform 
of the palace-roof, when ever and anon the gloomy scene was lighted up 
with fireworks worthy of the locality—ascending and exploding bombs 
and shells on the opposite Jeytuck range. There all ingloriously, but 
not undelightfully, I spent the remainder of the Jeytuck siege. The 
enemy were reduced to leaves and grass for food, when the surrender of 
Maloun, commanded by Umir Sing, to the celebrated Ochterlony, stipu- 
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lated also for that of Jeytuck, under his gallant and faithful son Runjore; 
and soon after I exchanged all the romance and magnificence of a moun- 
tain-land for the old dull routine of the tame and monotonous plains of 
Hindostan. 

While we descend the mountain-side, ere we part with the courteous 
reader, Jet us redeem our half-given pledge of introducing him to our 
friend, Old Joe, whom we left astrand on the hill of difficulty, on our 
way up. He had nobly maintained, unscathed, his post. From the 
appearance of his capacious field-officer’s tent, one would have concluded 
there would have been corresponding luxury within, but this was not 
the case; indeed, there would have been no use introducing the reader 
to the major in person, for he never kept more than one chair, and that 
was a broken-backed one. Joe was, in the strictest sense of the word, 
one of John Company’s “hard bargains.” He delighted as much in 
their pay as he detested their service. ‘Totally ignorant of his duty, he 
had arrived at his majority with savings from that pay to the amount 
of £30,000! He vied with the celebrated Elwes, or even exceeded him, 
in the most systematic economy of miserism. His redeeming and only 
attraction was an avaricious literary appetite; he devoured every book 
in almost every language that he could lay his hand upon. His diges- 
tion was equal to his appetite; and these acquisitions were not lost to 
society, for he could give them forth for a due compensation with great 
tact, fluency, and judgment, to the delight and edification of the listeners. 
What his expected remuneration was we now unfold: be it known, 
therefore, that Joe’s corporeal appetite was on a par with that of his 
mental. In his own house, his expenses amounted to about threepence 
daily—a little rice and pulse—and it was never increased by an invita- 
tion to others. Now, though the other officers never expected to be re- 
paid in kind when they gave a dinner party, they would no more have 
thought of leaving out the crowning dish of spiced curry and rice than 
leaving out Joe, with his intellectual stores, as a splendid dessert to the 
banquet. ‘Thus, though, as we said, he starved himself at home, it 
must not be supposed that Joe was a starved man. No; he had the re- 
servoir quality of the camel, and lived on the effects of one feast till an- 
other came round, connecting the chain with the aforesaid links of rice 
and pulse. Joe felt himself such an established requisite at the feast 
that he could with impunity insult the hospitality he enjoyed, so un- 
courteous was he on those occasions to the “ courteous host.” Thus, 
when dinner was announced to the group with whom he was conversing 
in the drawing-room, Joe was in the habit of exclaiming, amidst the 
ravenous rapture of the call, “ Come along—fools make feasts, and wise 
men eat them!” Seated at table, Joe was always seized with a most 
apropos deafness, and at any attempt at conversational interruption to 
his enthusiastic mastication, he turned his head to the speaker, raised 
his hand to his ear to supply the place of a trumpet, and then shouted out, 
“ What do you say, sir?” in such a tone, and with such a look, as pre- 
vented all other colloquial assays at that stage of the banquet. Indeed, 
those who knew him best knew that the light of his song never came till 
the cloth was removed, and the circling wine allowed him the power to 
drink and discourse at the same time. And now came the guage that 
proved the depth to which Joe was to repay the favour he was enjoying, 
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for it was invariably observed that he paid according to the quality of the 
beverage. If it was general or field-otficer’s champagne, he did indeed 
keep the “table in a roar;” if a captain’s claret, he was remarkably 
pleasant; but if a subaltern’s port, he scarceiy vouchsafed a joke during 
the whole of the evening. 

To the Indian exiles, the arrival of home letters may be said to be 
the occasion of the brightest and purest joy: to Joe it was the direst and 
most detested occurrence in his existence. ‘The demand of five or six 
shillings for letters almost drove him mad. 

“Take it away!” vociferated the infuriated miser to the postman— 
“take it away! I don’t want to hear from them!” 

“ Well, sir, but I must account to the postmaster for the amount.” 

“ Tell the postmaster, sir, that wont do—'tis not his doing—it is those 
old craving cat aunts of mine trying to mew me into sending them 
charity; if they had waited patiently till my death, they might have 
got something, but the payment of that preposterous postage cancels all 
claims: then, sir, take that; and, oh, may I never see you at my door 
again while I am in existence !” 

To such a pitch did Joe carry his parsimony, that the officers of the 
regiment, for esprit de corps, and ashamed of his ragged regimentals, 
used to supply him regularly with uniform becoming a British officer. 

Towards the end of his service, just when he expected to escape to 
England without his military knowledge being called in question by the 
higher powers, his colonel was called away to a distant station by a 
court-martial, and at the same time the inspecting general’s approach 
was announced. Nothing remained but for Joe to mount his Rosinante 
and take the field, to practise against the dreaded arrival. He, as might 
be expected, went on blundering and thundering at such a rate, against 
all established rules for military manceuvres, that the adjutant felt it his 
duty to ride up to him, and respectfully say that his mode of effecting a 
new position was quite contrary to Dundas. “Oh, Mr Adjutant, only 
let us get the thing done, and we wont dispute about the manner!” was 
the reply. 

The time of Joe’s emancipation from the service of the Company hav- 
ing arrived, he prepared to depart with his booty for his native land. 
There was a story current in India, and immortalised since by Sir Walter 
Scott, of a retired officer who kept a drummer in his pay to awake him 
every morning witb the call to march, that he might be able to exclaim, 
“Tell the general 1 wont march an inch.” Joe took a different mode 
to increase the enjoyment of retirement: on being asked where he 
intended to settle, he replied, “ Where the sound of a drum can never 
reach.” 

But we have again reached the foot of the mountains. We sincerely 


thank the reader for his company in the hills, and bid him tenderly 
farewell. 






























































THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE—1850. 


Tus journal is in part devoted to the advancement of science. The annual gathering, 
therefore, of the great scientific Institute, the British Association, is an event in which 
we are profoundly interested; and we congratulate our readers, that, at this early 
stage in our labours as journalists, we are able te present them with a paper on the 
nature, and objects, and working of the association, in every respect worthy of their 
consideration. The distinguished President, Sir David Brewster, has, in the most 
handsome manner, not only corrected his own most able and most eloquent address, 
which is here given entire; but he has also gone over in proof, the necessarily brief 
paragraphs, im which, with the assistance of several gentlemen thoroughly acquainted 
with science, we have embodied the most important matters that were brought before 
the different sections. We believe that a paper of this nature, brief but accurate, 
giving the pith and spirit of the proceedings, rather than a report of them, will suit 
both the time and the tastes of the larger portion of our readers; and those who wish 
to preserve an authentic copy of the address of the distinguished President, have it in 
our pages in the most convenient form. 

The General Committee held its first meeting on Wednesday, 31st July, in the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh,at one o’clock—Dr Robinson of Armagh, the retiring President, 
presided. The Report, a highly interesting document, was read by Dr Forbes Boyle, and 
was unanimously adopted. John Taylor, Esq., read the Treasurer’s Report, from which 
it appeared that the funds of the Association are in the most prosperous condition. 
Office-bearers for the various sections were appointed at this meeting. On the even- 
ing of the same day, the first general meeting of the members and associates was held 
in the Music Hall, which was filled with a fashionable and brilliant assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen. Several distinguished foreigners, and many gentlemen engaged 
in the various departments of science, from all parts of the United Kingdom, were 
present. Dr Robinson, in introducing the President-elect, Sir David Brewster, said 
—There has been no period in the course of this Association, prosperous and suc- 
cessful as it has been from its origin, in which we have not been enlightened by his 
discoveries and aided by his counsel. There is not a department in that multifarious 
lore with which we have employed ourselves, on which he has not, in the course of 
his investigations, thrown a brilliant light; and what I prize beyond all that he has 
achieved of distinction and of fame is, that in the whole of that career, which has been 
so brilliant, there has not been any stain or any cloud to obscure the moral purity, 
the religious veneration, the upright and conscientious spirit which, more thao all 
knowledge, and more than all genius, is the noblest prerogative of man. 

Sir David was enthusiastically received by the most brilliant and intellectual audience 
that were ever assembled, perhaps, in the city of Edinburgh. He then delivered the 
following address, which was listened to throughout with the most profound aiten- 
tion:— 

The kind and flattering expressions with which Dr Robinson has been pleased to 
introduce me to this chair, and to characterise my scientific labours, however coloured 
they are by the warmth of friendship, cannot but be gratifying even at an age when 
praise ceases to administer to vanity or to stimulate to ambition. The appreciation 
of intellectual labour by those who have laboured intellectually, if not its highest, is 
at least one of its high rewards. When I consider the mental power of my distin- 
guished friend, the value of his original researches, the vast extent of his acquire- 
ments, and the eloquence which has so often instructed and delighted us at our annual 
reunions, I feel how unfit I am to occupy his place, and how little I am qualified to 
discharge many of those duties which are incident to the chair of this Association. It 
is some satisfaction, however, that you are all aware of the extent of my incapacity, 
and that you have been pleased to accept of that which I can both promise and per- 
form—to occupy any post of labour, either at the impelling or the working arm of 
this gigantic lever of science. 

On the return of the British Association to the metropolis of Scotland, I am natu- 
rally reminded of the small band of pilgrims who, in 1831, carried the seeds of this 
Institution into the more genial soil of our sister land—of the zeal and talent with 

which it was fostered and organised by the Philosophical Society of York—of the 
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hospitality which it enjoyed from the Primate of England—of the invaluable aid 
which it received from the universities and scientific societies of the south—and of 
the ardent support with which it was honoured by some of the most accomplished of 
our nobility. From its cradle at York, the infant Association was ushered into the 
gorgeous halls of Oxford and Cambridge—the seats of ancient wisdom, and the foci of 
modern science. University honours were liberally extended to its more active mem- 
bers; and, thus decorated, our Institution was eagerly welcomed into the rich marts 
of our commerce, and into the active localities of our manufacturing industry. Europe 
and America speedily recognised the importance of our rising Association, and de- 
puties from every civilised nation hastened to our annual congress, assisted at our 
sectional meetings, and have even contributed to our Transactions valuable reports 
on different branches of science. 

It may be interesting to those who are here for the first time to learn the names of 
some of those distinguished individuals by whose exertions and talents this Associa- 
tion has attained its present magnitude and position; and I feel as if it were peculiarly 
my duty to do honour to their zeal and their labours. Sir John Robison, Professor 
Johnston, and Professor J. D. Forbes, were the earliest friends and promoters of the 
British Association, They went to York to assist in its establishment, and they found 
there the very men who were qualified to foster and organise it. The Rev. Mr Ver- 
non Harcourt, whose name cannot be mentioned here without the expression of our 
admiration and gratitude, had provided laws for its government, and, along with Mr 
Phillips, the oldest and most valuable of our office-bearers, had made all those ar- 
rangements by which its success was ensured. Headed by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, one of the very earliest and most active advocates of the Association, there 
assembled at York about 200 of the friends of science. Dalton, Pritchard, Greenough, 
Scoresby, William Smith, Sir Thomas Brisbane, Dr Daubeny, Dr Lloyd, Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Professor Potter, Lord Fitzwilliam, and Lord Morpeth, 
took an active part in its proceedings; and so great was the interest which these ex- 
cited, that Dr Daubeny ventured to invite the Association to hold its second meeting 
at Oxford. Here it received the valuable eo-operation of Dr Buckland, Professor 
Powell, and the other distinguished men who adorn that seat of literature and science. 
Cambridge sent us her constellation of philosophers—bright with stars of the first 
magnitude—Whewell, Peacock, Sedgwick, Airy, Herschel, Babbage, Lubbock, Challis, 
Kelland, and Hopkins; while the metropolitan institutions were represented by Colonel 
Sabine—one of our General Secretaries, Mr ‘Taylor, our Treasurer, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Colonel Sykes, Mr Brown, Mr Faraday, Professors Owen and Wheatstone, Dr Mantell, 
Lord Northampton, Lord Wrottesley, Sir Philip Egerton, and Sir Charles Lemon. 
From Ireland we received the distinguished aid of Lord Rosse, Lord Enniskillen, Lord 
Adare,* Dr Robinson, Dr Lloyd, Sir William Hamilton, and Professor Macecullagh; 
and men of immortal names were attracted from the continents of Enrope and Ame- 
rica—Arago, Bessel, Struve, Liebig, Jacobi, Le Verrier, Encke, Erman, Kupffer, 
Ehrenberg, Matteucci, Rogers, Bache, and Agassiz. The younger members of the 
Association, to whom we owe much, and from whom we expect more, will excuse me 
for not making an individual reference to their labours. Their day of honour will 
come when our brief pilgrimage has closed. ‘lo them we bequeath a matured insti- 
tution, and we trust that they will leave it to a succeeding race with all the life which 
it now breathes, and with all the glory which now surrounds it. 

It has been the custom of some of my predecessors in this chair to give a brief ac- 
count of the progress of the sciences during the preceding year; but, however interest- 
ing might be sueh a narrative, it would be beyond the power of any individual to do 
Justice to so extensive a theme, even if your time would permit, and your patience 
endure it. I shall make no apology, however, for calling your attention to a few of 
those topics, within my own narrow sphere of study, which, from their prominence 
and general interest, may be entitled to your attention. 

I begin with astronomy, a study which has made great progress under the patronage 
of this Association; a subject, too, possessing a charm above all other subjects, and 
more connected than any with the deepest interests—past, present, and to come—of 
every rational being. It is upon a planet that we live and breathe. Its surface is 
the arena of our contentions, our pleasures, and our sorrows. It is to obtain a por- 
tion of its alluvial crust that man wastes the flower of his days, and prostrates the 
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energies of his mind, and risks the happiness of his soul; and it is over, or beneath, 
its verdant turf that his ashes are to be scattered, or his bones to be laid. It is from 
the interior, too—from the inner life of the earth, that man derives the materials of 
civilisation—his coal, his iron, and his gold. And deeper still, as geologists have 
proved—and none with more power than the geologists around me—we find in the 
bosom of the earth, written on blocks of marble, the history of primeval times, of 
worlds of life created, and worlds of life destroyed. We find there, in hieroglyphics 
as intelligible as those which Major Rawlinson has deciphered on the slabs of Nine- 
veh, the remains of forests which waved in luxuriance over its plains—the very bones 
of huge reptiles that took shelter under their foliage, and of gigantic quadrupeds that 
trod uncontrolled its plains—the lawgivers and the executioners of that mysterious 
community with which it pleased the Almighty to people his infant world. But though 
man is but a recent occupant of the earth—an upstart in the vast chronology of ani- 
mal life—his interest in the paradise so carefully prepared for him is not the less ex- 
citing and profound, For him it was made: He was to be the lord of the new creation, 
and to him it especially belongs to investigate the wonders it displays, and to learn 
the lesson which it reads, 

But, while our interests are thus closely connected with the surface and the in- 
terior of the earth, interests of a higher kind are associated with it as a body of the 
system to which we belong. The object of geology is to unfold the history and ex- 
plain the structure of a planet; and that history and that structure may, within cer- 
tain limits, be the history and the structure of all the other planets of the system— 
perhaps of all the other planets of the universe. The laws of matter must be the 
same wherever matter is found. The heat which warms our globe radiates upon the 
most distant of the planets; and the light which twinkles in the remotest star, is, in 
its physical, and, doubtless, in its chemical properties, the same that cheers and en- 
livens our own system; and if men of ordinary capacity possessed that knowledge 
which is within their reach, and had that faith in science which its truths inspire, 
they would see in every planet around them, and in every star above them, the home 
of immortal natures—of beings that suffer and of beings that rejoice—of souls that 
are saved, and of souls that are lost. 

Geology is therefore the first chapter of astronomy. It describes that portion of 
the solar system which is nearest and dearest to us—the cosmopolitan observatory, 
so to speak, from which the astronomer is to survey the sidereal universe, where re- 
volving worlds, and systems of worlds, summon him to investigate and adore. There, 
too, he obtains the great base line of the earth’s radius to measure the distances and 
magnitudes of the starry host, and thus to penetrate by the force of reason into those 
infinitely distant regions where the imagination dare not venture to follow him. But 
astronemy, though thus sprung from the earth, seeks and finds, like Astreea, a more 
congenial sphere above. Whatever cheers and enlivens our terrestial paradise is 
derived from the orbs around us. Without the light and the heat of our sun, and 
without the uniform movements of our system, we should have neither climates 
nor seasons. Darkness would blind, and famine destroy everything that lives. With- 
out influences from above, our ships would drift upon the ocean, the sport of wind 
and wave, and would have less certainty of reaching their destination than balloons 
floating ia the air, and subject to the caprice of the elements. 

But, while a knowledge of astronomy is essential to the very existence of social life, 
it is instinct with moral influences of the highest order. In the study of our own 
globe, we learn that it has been rent and upheaved by tremendous forces—here sink- 
ing into ocean depths, and there rising into gigantic elevations. Even now, geologists 
are measuring the rise and fall of its elastic crust; and men who have no faith 
in science often learn her great truths to their cost, when they see the liquid fire 
rushing upon them from the voleano, or stand above the yawning crevice in which 
the earthquake threatens to overwhelm them. Who can say that there is a limit to 
agents like these? Who could dare to assert that they may not concentrate their 
yet divided energies, and rend in pieces the planet which imprisons them? Within 
the bounds of our own system, and in the vicinity of our own Earth, between the 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, there is a wide space which, according to the !aw of plane- 
tary distances, ought to contain a planet. Kepler predicted that a planet would be 
found there—and, strange to say, the astronomers of our own times discovered at the 
beginning of the present century four small planets—Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta— 
occupying the very place in our system where the anticipated planet ought to have 
been found. Ceres, the first of these, was discovered by Piazzi, at Palermo, in 1801; 
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Pallas, the second of them, by Dr Olbers, of Bremen, in 1802; Juno, the third, by Mr 
Harding, in 1804; and Vesta, the fourth, by Dr Olbers, in 1807. After the discovery of 
the third, Dr Olbers suggested the idea that they were the fragments of a planet that 
had been burst in pieces; and, considering that they must all have diverged from one 
point in the original orbit, and ought to return to the opposite point, he examined 
those parts of the heavens, and thus discovered the planet Vesta. 

But though this principle had been long in the possession of astronomers—nearly 
forty years elapsed before any other planetary fragment was discovered. At last, in 
1845, Mr Hencke, of Driessen, in Prussia, discovered the fragment called Astrzea, and 
1847 another called Hebe. In the same year our countryman, Mr Hind, discovered 
other two, Iris and Flora. In 1848 Mr Graham, an Irish astronomer, discovered a 
ninth fragment called Metis. In 1849 Mr Gasparis of Naples discovered another, 
which he calls Hygeia; and, within the last two months, the same astronomer has dis- 
covered the eleventh fragment, to which he has given the name of Parthenope.* If 
these eleven small planets are really, as they doubtless are, the remains of a larger 
one, the size of the original planet must have been considerable. What its size was 
would seem to be a problem beyond the grasp of reason, But human genius has been 
permitted to triumph over greater difficulties. The planet Neptune was discovered 
by Adams and Leverrier, before a ray of its light had entered the human eye; and, by 
a law of the solar system recently announced to the world, we can determine the ori- 
ginal magnitude of the broken planet long after it has been shivered into fragments; 
and we might have determined it even after a single fragment had proved its exist- 
ence, This law we owe to Mr Daniel Kirkwood of Pottsville, a humble American, 
who, like the illustrious Kepler, struggled to find something new among the arith- 
metical relations of the planetary elements. Between every two adjacent planets there 
is a point where their attractions are equal. If we call the distance of this point from 
the sun the radius of a planet’s sphere of attraction, then, Mr Kirkwood’s law is, that 
in every planet the square of the length of its year, reckoned in days, varies as the 
cube of the radius of its sphere of attraction. This law has been verified by more 
than one American astronomer; and there can be no doubt, as one of them expresses 
it, that it is at least a physical fact in the mechanism of our system, This law re- 
quires, like that of Bode, the existence of a planet between Mars and Jupiter, and it 
follows from the law that the broken planet must have been a little larger than Mars, 
or about 5000 miles in diameter, and that the length of its day must have been about 
574 hours. The American astronomers regard this law as amounting to a demon- 
stration of the nebular hypothesis of Laplace; but we venture to say that this opinion 
will not be adopted by the astronomers of England. 

Among the more recent discoveries within the bounds of our own system, I cannot 
omit to mention those of our distinguished countryman, Mr Lassell of Liverpool. By 
means of a fine twenty feet reflector, constructed by himself, he detected the only 
satellite of Neptune which has yet been discovered, and more recently an eighth satel- 
lite circulating round Saturn—a discovery which was made on the very same day, by 
Mr Bond, Director of the Observatory of Cambridge, in the United States. Mr 
Lassell has still more recently, and under a singularly favourable state of the atmos- 
phere, examined the very minute, but extremely black, shadow of the ring of Saturn 
upon the body of the planet. He observed the line of shadow to be notched, as it 
were, and almost broken up into a line of dots, thus indicating mountains upon the 
plane of the ring—mountains, doubtless, raised by the same internal forces, and an- 
swering the same ends, as those of our own globe. 

In passing from our solar system to the frontier of the sidereal universe around us, 
we traverse a gulf of inconceivable extent. If we represent the radius of the solar 
system, or of Neptune’s orbit (which is 2900 millions of miles), by a line two miles 
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Ceres, 1801, Jan. 1, Piazzi. Tris, 1847, August 13, Hind. 
Pallas, 1802, March 28, Olbers. Flora, 1847, Oct. 18, Hind 
Juno, 1804, Sept. 1, Harding. | Metis 1848, April 25, 9 Graham. 
Vesta, 1807, March 29, Olbers. Hygeia, 1849, April 12, Gasparis. 
Astrea, 1845, Dee. 8, Hencke. Parthenope, 1850, May 11, Gasparis. 
Hebe, 1847, July 1, Hencke. | 


It is remarkable that eight of these eleven planets were discovered by astronomers, 
each of whom discovered two, 
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long, the interval between our system, or the orbit of Neptune, and the nearest fixed 
star, will be greater than the whole circumference of our globe—or equal to a length 
of 27,600 miles. The parallax of the nearest fixed star being supposed to be one 
second, its distance from the sun will be nearly 412,370 times the radius of the 
Earth’s orbit, or 13,746 times that of Neptune, which is 30 times as far from the Sun 
as the Earth. And yet to that distant zone has the genius of man traced the Creator’s 
arm working the wonders of his power, and diffusing the gifts of his love—the heat 
and the light of suns—the necessary elements of physical and intellectual life. 

It is by means of the gigantic telescope of Lord Rosse that we have become ac. 
quainted with the form and character of those great assemblages of stars which com- 
pose the sidereal universe. Drawings and descriptions of the more remarkable of 
these nebnize, as resolved by this noble instrument, were communicated by Dr Robin- 
son to the last meeting of the Association, and it is with peculiar satisfaction that I 
am able to state that many important discoveries have been made by Lord Rosse and 
his assistant, Mr Stoney, during the last year. In many of the nebula, the peculiari- 
ties of structure are very remarkable, and, as Lord Rosse observes, “ seem even to 
indicate the presence of dynamical laws almost within our grasp.” The spiral arrange- 
ment so strongly developed in some of the nebule, is traceable more or less distinctly 
in many ; but, “ more frequently,” to use Lord Rosse’s own words, “ there is a nearer 
approach to a kind of irregular, interrupted, annular disposition of the luminous 
material, than to the regularity observed in others;” but his lordship is of opinion 
that these nebulz are systems of a very similar nature, seen more or less perfectly, 
and variously placed with reference to the line of sight. In re-examining the more 
remarkable of these objects, Lord Rosse intends to view them with the full light of 
his six feet speculum, undiminished by the second reflection of the small mirror. By 
thus adopting what is called the front view, he will doubtless, as he himself expects, 
discover many new features in these interesting objects. 

It is to the influence of Lord Rosse’s example that we are indebted for the fine re- 
flecting telescope of Mr Lassell, of which I have already spoken ; and it is to it, also, 
that we owe another telescope, which, though yet unknown to science, I am bound in 
this place especially to notice. I allude to the reflector recently constructed by Mr 
James Nasmyth, a native of Edinburgh, already distinguished by his mechanical inven- 
tions and his observations on the moon’s surface, and one of a family well known to 
us all, and occupying a high place among the artists of Scotland. This instrument 
has its great speculum twenty feet in focal length, and twenty inches in diameter; 
but it differs from all other telescopes in the remarkable facility with which it can be 
used. Its tube moves vertically upon hollow trunnions, through which the astrono- 
mer, seated in a little observatory, with only a horizontal motion, ean view at his ease 
every part of the heavens. Hitherto, the astronomer has been obliged to seat him- 
self at the upper end of his Newtonian telescope ; and, if no other observer will ac- 
knowledge the awkwardness and insecurity of his position, I ean myself vouch for its 
danger, having fallen from the very top of Mr Ramage’s twenty feet telescope, when 
it was directed toa point not very far from the zenith, 

Though but slightly eonnected with astronomy, I cannot omit calling your attention 
to the great improvements—I may call them discoveries—which have been recently 
made in Photography. 1 need not inform this meeting that the art of taking photo- 
graphic negative pictures upon paper was the invention of Mr Fox Talbot, a distin- 
guished member of this Association. The superiority of the Talbotype to the Da- 
guerreotype is well known. In the latier, the pictures are reverted and incapable of 
being multiplied, while in the Talbotype there is no reversion, and a single negative 
will supply a thousand copies, so that books may now be illustrated with pictures 
drawn by the sun. The difficulty of procuring good paper for the negative is so great, 
that a better material has been eagerly sought for; and M. Niepce, an accomplished 
officer in the French service, has successfully substituted for paper a film of albumen, 
or the white of an egg, spread upon glass. This new process has been brought to 
such perfection in this city by Messrs Ross & Thomson, that Talbotypes taken by 
them, and lately exhibited by myself to the National Institute of France, and to M. 
Niepce, were universally regarded as the finest that had yet been executed. Another 
process, in which gelatine is substituted for albumen, has been invented and successfully 
practised by M. Poitevin, a French officer of engineers, and by an ingenious method 
which has been minutely described in the weekly proceedings of the Institute of 
France, Mr Edmund Beequerel has succeeded in transferring to a Daguerreotype 
plate the prismatic spectrum, with all its brilliant colours, and also, though in an in- 
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ferior degree, the colours of the landseape. These colours, however, are very fuga- 

cious ; still, though no method of fixing them has yet been discovered, we cannot 

doubt that the difficulty will be surmounted, and that we shall yet see all the colours 

of the natural world transferred by their own rays to surfaces both of silver and 
aper. 

But the most important fact in photography which I have now to mention, is the 
singular acceleration of the process discovered by M. Niepce, which enables him to 
take the picture of a landscape illuminated by diffused light, in a single second, or at 
most in two seconds. By this process, he obtained a picture of the sun on albumen 
so instantaneously, as te confirm the remarkable discovery, previously made by M. 
Arago by means of a silver plate, that the rays which proceed from the central parts 
of the sun’s dise have a higher photogenic action than those which issue from its 
margin. This interesting discovery of M. Arago is one of a series on photometry 
which that distinguished philosopher is now occupied in publishing. Threatened with 
a calamity whieh the civilized world will deplore—the loss of that sight which has 
detected so many brilliant phenomena, and penetrated so deeply the mysteries of the 
material world—he is now completing, with the aid of other eyes than his own, those 
splendid researches which will immortalise his own name and add to the scientific 
glory of his country. 

From these brief notiees of the progress of science, I must now call your attention 
to two important objects with which the British Association has been occupied since 
its last meeting. It has been long known, both from theory and in practice, that the 
imperfect transparency of the earth’s atmosphere, and the inequal refraction which 
arises from differences of temperature, combine to set a limit to. the use of high mag- 
nifying powers in our telescopes. Hitherto, however, the application of such high 
powers was checked by the imperfections of the instruments themselves; and it is only 
since the construction of Lord Rosse’s telescope that astronomers have found that, 
in our damp and variable climate, it is but during a few days of the year that teles- 
copes of such magnitude can give sufficiently distinct vision with the high magnify- 
ing powers which they are capable of bearing. Even in a cloudless sky, when the 
stars are sparkling in the firmament, the astronomer is baffled by influences which 
are invisible; and while new planets and new satellites are being discovered by in- 
struments comparatively small, the gigantic Polyphemus lies slumbering in his cave, 
blinded by thermal currents, more irresistible than the firebrand of Ulysses. 

As the astronomer, however, cannot command a tempest to clear his atmosphere, 
nor a thunderstorm to purify it, his only alternative is to remove his telescope to 
some southerm climate, where no clouds disturb the serenity of the firmament, and 
no changes of temperature distract the emanations of the stars. A fact has been re- 
cently mentioned, which entitles us to anticipate great results from such a measure. 
The Marquis of Ormonde is said to have seen from Mount Etna, with his naked eye, 
the satellites of Jupiter. If this be true, what discoveries may we not expect, even 
in Europe, from a fine telescope working above the grosser strata of our atmosphere ? 
This noble experiment of carrying a large reflector to a southern climate has been 
but once made in the history of science. Sir John Herschel transported his telescopes 
and his family to the south of Africa, and during a voluntary exile of four years’ 
duration he enriched astronomy with many splendid discoveries. Such a sacrifice, 
however, is not likely to be made again; and we must therefore look to the aid of 
Government for the realisation of a project which every civilised people will applaud, 
and which, by adding to the eonquests of science, will add to the glory of our country. 
At the Birmingham meeting of the Association, its attention was called to this sub- 
ject; and, being convinced that great advantages would accrue to science from the 
active use of a large reflecting telescope in the southern hemisphere, it was resolved 
to petition Government for a grant of money for that purpose. The Royal Society 
readily agreed to second this applieation; and, as no request from the British Associ- 
ation has ever been refused, whatever Government was in power, we have every 
reason to expect a favourable answer to an able memorial from the pen of Dr Robin- 
son, which has just been submitted to the minister. 

_ A recent and noble act of liberality to science on the part of the Government, 
justifies this expectation. It is, I believe, not yet generally known that Lord John 
Kussell has granted £1000 a-year to the Royal Society for promoting scientific ob- 
jects. The Council of that distinguished body has been very solicitous to make this 
grant effective in promoting scientific objects; and I am persuaded that the measures 
they have adopted are well fitted to justify the liberality of the Government. One 
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of the most important of these has been to place £100 at the disposal of the Commit- 
tee of the Kew Observatory. This establishment, which has for several years been 
supported by the British Association, was given to us by the Government as a de- 
pository for our books and instruments, and as a locality well fitted for carrying on 
electrical, magnetical, and meteorological observations. During the last six years, the 
Observatory has been under the honorary superintendence of Mr Ronalds, who is 
well known to the scientific world for his ingenious photographie methods of con- 
structing self-registering magnetical and meteorological apparatus. On the joint ap- 
plication of the Marquis of Northampton and Sir John Herschel, as members of the 
Association, her Majesty’s Government have granted to Mr;Ronalds a pecuniary 
recompense of £250 for these inventions; and I am glad to be able to state, that Mr 
Brooke has also received from them a suitable reward for inventions of a similar 
kind. 

Under the fostering care of the British Association, the most valuable electrical 
observations have been made at Kew, and Mr Ronalds has continued, from year to 
year, to make those improvements upon his apparatus which experience never fails 
to suggest; but I regret to say, that, in consequence of our diminished resources, the 
Association, at its meeting in 1848, came to the resolution of discontinuing the obser- 
vations at Kew—appropriating, at the same time, an adequate sum for completing 
those which were in progress, and for reducing and diseussing the five years’ electri- 
cal observations which had been published in our annual reports. I trust, however, 
that means will yet be found to maintain the Observatory in full activity, and to carry 
out the original objects contemplated by the Committee. Having had an opportunity 
of visiting this establishment a few weeks ago, after having inspected two of the best 
conducted observatories on the Continent where the same class of observations is 
made, I have no hesitation in speaking in the highest terms of the value of Mr Ronalds’ 
labours, and in recommending the institution which he so liberally superintends to the 
continued protection of the Association, and to the continued liberality of the Royal 
Society. 

From the facts which I have already mentioned, and from many others to which I 
might have referred, the members of the Association will observe, with no common 
pleasure, that the Government of this country has, during the last twenty years, been 
extending its patronage of science and the arts. That this change was effected by 
the interference of the British Association, and by the writings and personal exertions 
of its members, could, were it necessary, be easily proved. But though men of all 
shades of political feeling have applauded the growing wisdom and liberality of the 
state, and though various individuals are entitled to share in the applause, yet there 
is one statesman, alas! too early and too painfully torn from the affections of his 
country, whom the science of England mnst ever regard as its warmest friend and its 
greatest benefactor. To him we owe new institutions for advancing science, and new 
colleges for extending education; and had Povidence permitted him to follow out, in 
the serene evening of life, and in the maturity of his powerful intellect, the views which 
he had cherished amid the distractions of political strife, he would have rivalled the 
Colbert of another age, and would have completed that systematic organisation of 
science, and literature, and art, which has been the pride and the glory of another 
land. These are not the words of idle eulogy, or the expressions of a groundless 
expectation. Sir Robert Peel had entertained the idea of attaching to the Royal 
Society a number of active members, who should devote themselves wholly to scien- 
tific pursuits; and I had the satisfaction of communicating to him, through a mutual 
friend, the remarkable fact, that I had found among the MSS. of Sir Isaac Newton a 
written scheme of improving the Royal Society, precisely similar to that which he 
contemplated. Had this idea been realised, it would have been but the first instal- 
ment of a debt long due to science and the nation; and it would have fallen to the 
lot of some more fortunate statesman to achieve a glorious name by its complete 
discharge. 

It has always been one of the leading objects of the British Association, and it is 
now the only one of them which has not been wholly accomplished, “to obtain a 
more general attention to the objects of science, and a removal of any disadvantages 
of a public kind which impede its progress.” Although this object is not very de- 
finitely expressed, yet Mr Harcourt, in moving its adoption, included under it the 
revision of the law of patents, and the direct national encouragement of science, two 
subjects to which I shall briefly direct your attention. 

In 1831, when the Association commenced its labours, the patent laws were a blot 
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on the legislatien of Great Britain; and, though some of their more obnoxious provi- 
sions have since that time been modified or removed, they are a blot still, less deep 
in its dye, but equally a stain upon the character of the nation. The protection which 
is given by statute to every other property in literature and the fine arts, is not 
accorded to property in scientific inventions and discoveries. A man of genius com- 
pletes an invention, and, after incurring great expense, and spending years of anxiety 
and labour, he is ready to give the benefit of it to the public. Perhaps it is an inven- 
tion to save life—the life-boat;—to shorten space and lengthen time—the railway ;— 
to guide the commerce of the world through the trackless ocean—the mariner’s com- 
pass ;—to extend the industry, inerease the power, and fill the coffers of the state— 
the steam-engine;—to civilise our species, to raise it from the depths of ignorance 
and crime to knowledge and to virtue—the printing-press. But, whatever it may be, 
a grateful country has granted to the inventor the sole benefit of its use for fourteen 
years, That which the statute freely gives, however, law and custom as freely take 
away, or render void. Fees, varying from £200 to £500, are demanded from the in- 
ventor; and the gift thus so highly estimated by the giver, bears the great seal of 
England. The inventor must now describe his invention with legal precision, If he 
errs in the slightest point—if his description is not sufficiently intelligible—if the 
smallest portion of his invention has been used before—or if he has incautiously 
allowed his secret to be made known to two, or even to one individual—his patent 
will be invaded by remorseless pirates, who are ever on the watch for insecure inven- 
tions, and he will be driven into a court of law, where an adverse decision will be the 
ruin of his family and his fortunes. Impoverished by official exactions, or ruined by 
legal costs, the hapless inventor, if he escapes the asylum or the workhouse, is obliged to 
seek, in some foreign land, the just reward of his industry and genius. Should a patent 
escape unscathed from the fiery ordeal through which it has to pass, it often happens 
that the patentee has not been remunerated during the fourteen years of his term. In 
this case, the state is willing to extend his right for five or seven years more; but he 
can obtain this extension only by the expensive and uncertain process of an act of 
Parliament—a boon which is seldom asked, and which, through rival influence, has 
often been withheld. 

Such was the patent law twenty years ago; but since that time it has received some 
important ameliorations; and though the British Association did not interfere as a 
body, yet some of its members applied energetically on the subject to some of the more 
influential individuals in Lord Grey’s Government, and the result of this was, two 
acts of Parliament, passed in 1835 and 1839, entitled “ Acts for Amending the Law 
touching Letters Patent for Inventions.” Without referring to another important 
act for registering designs, which had the effect of withdrawing from the grasp of the 
patent laws a great number of useful inventions, depending principally on form, I 
shall notice only the valuable provisions of the two acts above mentioned—acts which 
we owe solely to the wisdom of Lord Brougham. By the first of these acts, the 
patentee is permitted to disclaim any part either of the title of his invention or of the 
specification of it, or to make any alteration on the title or specification. The same 
act gives the Privy Council the power of confirming any patent, or of granting 
u new one, when a patent had been taken out for an invention which the patentee be- 
lieved to be new, but which was found to have been known before, though not publicly 
and generally used. By the same act, too, the power of extending letters patent was 
taken from Parliament and given to the Privy Council, who have, on different occa- 
sions, exercised it with judgment and discrimination. By the second act, of 1839, this 
last privilege was made more attainable by the patentee. These are doubtless valu- 
able improvements which inventors will gratefully remember; but till the enormous 
fees, which are still exacted, are either partly or wholly abolished, and a real privilege 
given under the great seal, the genius of this country will never be able to compete 
with that of foreign lands, where patents are cheaply obtained and better protected. 
In proof of the justness of these views, it is gratifying to notice that, within these few 
days, it has been announced in Parliament that the new Attorney-General has accepted 
his office on the express condition that the large fees which he derives from patents 
shall be subject to revision. 

The other object contemplated by the British Association—the organisation of 
Science as a national institution—is one of a higher order, and not limited to indivi- 
dual, or even to English, interests. It concerns the civilised world:—Not confined to 
time, it concerns eternity. While the tongue of the Almighty, as Kepler expresses 
it, is speaking to us in his Word, his finger is writing to us in his works; and to ac- 
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quire a knowledge of these works is an essential portion of the great duty of man, 
Truth secular cannot be separated from truth divine; and if a priestheod has in all 
ages been ordained to teach and exemplify the one, and to maintain, in ages of darkness 
and corruption, the vestal fire upon the sacred altar, shall not an intellectual priest- 
hood be organised to develop the glorious truths which time and space embosom—to 
cast the glance of reason into the dark interior of our globe, teeming with what was 
once life—to make the dull eye of man sensitive to the planet which twinkles from afar, 
as well as to the luminary which shines from above--and to incorporate with our inner 
life those wonders of the external world which appeal with equal power to the affee- 
tions and to the reason of immortal natures. If the God of Love is most appropriately 
worshipped in the Christian Temple, the God of Nature may be equally honoured in 
the Temple of science. Even from its lofty minarets the philosopher may summon 
the faithful to prayer; and the priest and the sage may exchange altars without the 
compromise of faith or of knowledge. 

Influenced, no doubt, by views like these, Mr Harcourt has cited, in support of this 
object of the Association, the opinion of a philosopher, whose memory is dear to Scot- 
land, and whose judgment on any great question will be everywhere received with 
respect and attention:—I refer to Professor Playfair, the distinguished successor, in 
our Metropolitan University, of the Gregorys, the Maclaurins, and the Stewarts of 
former days, who, in his able dissertation “ On the Progress of the Mathematical and 
Physical Scienees,” thus speaks of the National Institute of France:-— 

“ This institution has been ef eonsiderable advantage to scienee. To detach a nun- 
ber of ingenious men from everything but scientific pursuits—to deliver them alike 
from the embarrassments of peverty or the temptations of wealth—to give them a 
place and station in society the most respectable and independent—is to remove every 
impediment, and to add every stimulus to exertion. To this institution, accordingly, 
operating upon a people of great genius and indefatigable activity of mind, we are to 
ascribe that superiority in the mathematical scienees which, in the last seventy years, 
has been so conspicuous.” * 

This just eulogy on the National Institute of France, in reference to abstract ma- 
thematics, may be safely extended to every branch of theoretical and practical science; 
and I have no hesitation in saying, after having recently scen the Academy of Sciences 
at its weekly labours, that it is the noblest and most effective institution that ever was 
organised for the promotion of science. Owing to the prevalenee of scientific know- 
ledge among all classes of the French population, and to their admirable system of 
elementary instruction, the advancement of scienee, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the extension of education, are objects dear to every class of the people. The soldier as 
well as the citizen—the Socialist, the Republican, the Royalist—all look up to the 
National Institute as a mighty obelisk erected to science, to be respected, and loved, 
and defended by all. We have seen it standing, unshaken and active, amid all the re- 
volutions and convulsions which have so long agitated that noble but distracted coun- 
try—a common eentre of affection, to which antagonist opinions, and rival interests, 
and dissevered hearts, have peacefully converged. It thus becomes an institution of 
order, calculated to send back to its contending friends a message of union and peace, 
and to replace in stable equilibrium the tottering institutions of the state. 

It was, doubtless, with views like these that the great Colbert established the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in Paris, and that the powerful and sagaeious monarchs on the 
Continent of Europe have imitated his example. They have established in their re- 
spective capitals similar institutions—they have sustained them with liberal endow- 
ments—they have conferred rank and honours on their more eminent members; and 
there are now in this assembly distinguished foreigners who have well earned the re- 
wards and distinctions they have received. It is, therefore, gentlemen, no extravagant 
opinion, that institutions which have thus thriven in other countries should thrive in 
ours—that insulated soeieties, which elsewhere flourish in combination, should, whea 
combined, flourish among us—and that men, ordained by the state to the undivided 
functions of science, should do more and better work than those who snatch an hour 
or two from their daily toil, or from their nightly rest. 

In a great nation like ours, where the higher interests and objects of the state are 
necessarily organised, it is a singular anomaly that the intellectual interests of the 
country should, in a great measure, be left to voluntary support and individual zeal 











* Encyclopzedia Britannica, Diss. 3d, sec. 5, p. 500. 
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—an anomaly that could have arisen only from the ignorance or supineness of ever- 
changing administrations, and from the intelligence and liberality of a commercial 
people—an anomaly, too, that could have been continued only by the excellence of 
the institutions they had founded. In the history of no civilised people can we 
find private establishments so generously fostered, so energetically conducted, and so 
successful in their objects, as the Royal Societies of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 
and the Astronomical, Geological, Zoological, and Linnzean Societies of the metropolis. 
They are institutions that do honour to the nation, and they will ever be gratefully 
remembered in the history of science. But they are nevertheless defective in their 
constitution, limited in their operation, and incapable, from their very nature, of de- 
veloping, and directing, and rewarding the indigenous talent of the country. They 
are simply subscription societies, whieh pay for the publication of their own transac- 
tions, and adjudicate medals entrusted to them by the beneficence of others. They 
are not bound to the exercise of any other function, and they are under no obligation 
to do the scientifie work of the state, or to promote any of those national objects 
which are entrusted to the organised institutions of other lands. Their president and 
council are necessarily resident in London; and the talent and genius of the provinces 
are excluded from their administration. From this remark we must except the dis- 
tinguished philosophers of Cambridge and Oxford, who, from their proximity to the 
capital, have been the brightest ornaments of our metropolitan institutions, and with- 
out whose aid they never could have attained their present pre-eminence. 

It is, therefore, in the more remote parts of the empire that the influence of a na- 
tional institution would be more immediately felt, and nowhere more powerfully 
than in this its northern portion. Our English friends are, we believe, little aware 
of the obstructions which oppose the progress of science in Scotland. In our five 
universities, there is not a single fellowship to stimulate the genius and rouse the 
ambition of the student. The church, the law, and the medical profession hold out 
no rewards to the cultivators of mathematical and physical science; and were a youth- 
ful Newton or Laplace to issue from any of our universities, his best friends would 
advise him to renounce the divine gift, and to seek in professional toil the well-earned 
competency which can alone secure him a just position in the social scale, and an en- 
viable felicity in the domestic circle. Did this truth require any evidence in its sup- 
port, we find it in the notorious fact, that our colleges eannot furnish professors to fill 
their own important offices; and the time is not distant when all our chairs in mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, and even natural history, will be oceupied by professors 
educated in the English universities. But were a Royal Academy or Institute, like 
that of France, established on the basis of our existing institutions, and a class of re- 
sident members enabled to devote themselves wholly to science, the youth of Scotland 
would instantly start for the prize, and would speedily achieve their full share in the 
liberality of the State. Our universities would then breathe a more vital air, Our 
science would put forth new energies, and our literature might rise to the high level 
at which it stands in our sister land. 

But it is to the nation that the greatest advantages would accrue. With gigantic 
manufacturing establishments, depending for their perfection and success on mechanics 
and chemistry—with a royal and commercial marine almost covering the ocean—with 
steam-ships on every sea—with a system of agriculture leaning upon science as its 
mainstay—with a net-work of railways, demanding for their improvement, and for 
the safety of the traveller, and for the remuneration of their public-spirited pro- 
jectors, the highest efforts of mechanical skill—the time has now arrived for sum- 
moning to the service of the State all the theoretical and practical wisdom of the 
country—for rousing what is dormant, combining what is insulated, and uniting in 
one great institution the living talent which is in active but undirected and unbe- 
friended exercise around us. 

In thus pleading for the most important of the objects of the British Association, 
I feel that I am not pleading for a cause that is hopeless. The change has not only 
commenced, but has made considerable progress. Our scientific institutions have 
already, to a certain extent, become national ones. Apartments belonging to the 
nation have been liberally granted to them. Royal medals have been founded, and 
large sums from the public purse devoted to the objects which they contemplate. The 
Museum of Economie Geology, indeed, is itself a complete section of a Royal Institute, 
giving a scientific position to six eminent philosophers, all of whom are distinguished 
members of the British Association:—and in every branch of science and literature, 
the liberality of the Crown has been extended to numerous individuals, whose names 
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would have been enrolled among the members of a National Institution. The cause, 
therefore, is so far advanced; and every act of liberality to eminent men, and every 
grant of money for scientific and literary purposes, is a distinct step towards its 
triumph. Our private institutions have in reality assumed the transition phase, and 
it requires only an electric spark from some sagacious and patriotic statesman to 
combine in one noble phalanx the scattered elements of our intellectual greatness, and 
guide to lofty achievements and glorious triumphs, the talent and genius of the nation, 

But when such an institution has been completed, the duties of the State to science 
are not exhausted. It has appreciated knowledge but in its abstract and utilitarian 
phase. For the peace and happiness of society, it would be of little avail were the 
great truths of the material world confined to the educated and the wise. The 
organisation of science, thus limited, would cease to be a blessing. Knowledge, 
secular and divine, the double current of the intellectual life-blood of man, must not 
merely descend through the great arteries of the social frame: It must be taken up 
by the minutest capillaries before it ean nourish and purify society. Knowledge is at 
once the manna and the medicine of our moral being. When crime is the bane, 
knowledge is the antidote. Society may escape from the pestilence, and survive the 
famine, but the demon of ignorance, with his grim adjutants of vice and riot, will 
pursue her into her most peaceful haunts, destroying her institutions, and converting 
into a wilderness the paradise of social and domestic life. The State has, therefore, a 
solemn duty to perform. As it punishes crime, it is bound to devise means for its 
prevention. As it subjects us to laws, it must teach us to read them; and while it 
thus teaches, it must teach also the ennobling truths which display the power and the 
wisdom of the great Lawgiver—thus diffusing knowledge while it is extending educa- 
tion, and thus making men contented, and happy, and humble, while it makes them 
quiet and obedient subjects. 

It is a great problem yet to be solved, to determine what will be the state of society 
when man’s physical powers are highly exalted, and his physical condition highly 
ameliorated, without any corresponding change in his moral habits and_ position. 
There is much reason to fear that every great advance in material civilisation re- 
quires some moral and compensatory antagonism ; but, however this may be, the very 
indeterminate character of the problem is a warning to the rulers of nations to pre- 
pare for the contingency by a system of national instruction, which shall either re- 
eoncile or disregard those hostile influences under which the people are now perishing 
for lack of knowledge. (The address was listened to with the deepest attention, and 
was at intervals loudly applauded. ) 

The Association was divided into six sections, each of which had a President, Vice- 
Presidents, and Secretaries, with a standing Committee. All the sections met on 
the first day of August, at the same hour (11 o’clock), and were all accommodated in 
the different class-rooms in the College. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS, 


Lord Wrottesley occupied the chair in this section ; and business commenced with 
Mr Ronald’s report on the observations and experiments at the Kew Observatory. 
The Rev. Professor Powell read a paper on Luminous Meteors, being a continuation 
of the Report given in at the last meeting at Birmingham ; and Mr W. J. M. Rankine 
brought forward an able paper on the laws of the elasticity of solids. The Rev. Dr 
Scoresby next read a most interesting paper on Atlantic waves—their magnitude, 
velocity, and phenomena. These observations were made on board the steamer 
Cambria, in March, 1848, on her passage between Liverpool and New York. The 
advantages of a steamer over a sailing vessel for such observations were great. ‘The lat- 
ter was acted on so as to roll before the wind, so that her position was not level in the 
trough of the sea, Ina large steamer the paddle-boxes tend to bring back the ship toa 
level when rolling, so that, in the Cambria, he was quite sure that a perfect level was 
maintained for several seconds. He had three places of observation—Ist, the ordinary 
deck ; 2d, the top of the saloon or euddy ; and 34d, the paddle-boxes, The height of the 
saloon or cuddy was 23} feet above the line of floatation of the ship in calm water, and the 
height of the observer's eye on the paddle-boxes, above the same line, was 30} feet. His 
observations were made in lat. 51 deg. N. long. 38 deg. 50 min. W., and the wind 
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W.S.W. Most of the waves were above 24 feet, and at least one-half were up to the 
level of 30 feet above the trough of the sea. After it had blown hard for 36 hours, 
and after the storm had subsided a little, he still saw ten waves more than 26 feet 
above the trough. His mode of measuring depending upon the distance of the wave, 
and the angle of elevation, could be quite depended upon. He also noted the periods 
taken by the waves in overtaking the ship, having reckoned 20 waves to have passed 
in 54 minutes. The average of several was 164 seconds. He also found that the 
time of a regular wave passing from stem to stern of the ship (which was 220 feet 
long) was 6 seconds. The height of the highest crest was 45 feet from the trough, 
and the distance of two crests (that is the length of a wave) was 600 feet. The form 
and character of secondary waves are modified by the inequality of the power pro- 
ducing the wave, viz., the action of the wind, for neither the direction nor velocity of 
the wind ever remain the same. Thus the inequalities are produced, especially in 
elevation. During the height of the gale, the forms of the waves were less regular 
than after a little subsidence. 

Professor J. Forbes presided the second day. 

Mr Follett Osler gave a notice of the working of the new Integrating Anemometer. 
He had now adopted Dr Robinson’s plan for quantity, which he considered superior 
to his own. The distance the paper passes over now shows the quantity of air which 
passes in a given time. For example, one inch of paper represents ten miles of air. 
A clock strikes off the hour on the paper. By these improvements, we are enabled, 
by one line, to observe the direction of the wind, the length of the current passing, 
and the time of passing. It is very desirable to have observations on larger areas, or 
over greater ranges. On arriving in Edinburgh, he found different currents indi- 
cated at the Calton Hill from those at Birmingham on Tuesday last. The great 
currents of the atmosphere should be first traced all over the earth’s surface, and 
afterwards those more local. John Tyndell, Esq., then read a paper on the Mag- 
neto-Optic Properties of Crystals; and Mr J. A. Broun presented four papers on 
magnetic forces. Sir D, Brewster gave a short notice on the polarising structure of 
the eye. He referred to the phenomenon called Haidinger’s Brushes. These brushes 
require three different polarising structures in the eye—in fact that the eye should 
be a polariscope. It was difficult to see the brushes. Professor Stokes had also a 
communication on the same subject. He had seen the brushes with great facility ; 
and he described their appearances as seen under various cireumstances, and at various 
positions of the spectrum, having traced them over several of Fraunhofer’s lines, 
Mr Clark Maxwell described some experiments on the same subject, which gave rise 
to an interesting conversation between himself, Sir D, Brewster, Messrs Airy and 
Stokes. Sir D. Brewster then communicated a short notice by the Rev. C. J. Lyon 
on some phenomena of mirage on the east coast of Forfarshire. Mr Roberts detailed 
some experiments on the expansion of glass, wood, and metals, from changes of tem- 
perature. He described the ingenious apparatus he used. Some metals do not pro- 
gress regularly, and are, therefore, unfit for pendulum rods. Some woods also con- 
tract with heat. Mr Roberts’ results differ considerably from those commonly received. 

In this section, on the third day of the sittings, a report from the Committee for 
the measurement of earthquake waves, was read by Robert Mallet, Esq. Colonel 
Reid communicated a report prepared by J. C. Hunt, Esq., on the meteorology of 
the Azores. Dr Martins read a paper in French on the climate of France, and 
was followed by Professor Nicol on the courses of the winds in the region of Glasgow 
for the last six years. Dr Lee read two papers—the one on certain meteorological 
observations made at Alton and Christiana, and the other on the British Meteorolo- 
gical Society. T. S. Wells, Esq., gave some particulars regarding the climate of the 
Valley of the Nile; and among the other papers read were three by M. Thomas 
. arg and one by R. Russell, Esqs., on the passage of storms across the British 

lands, 


After communications had been read, on the fourth day, by Professors Phillips and 
Forbes, and by the Astronomer-Royal, on important but abstruse questions—Mr 
Nasmyth read a paper on the lunar surface. The study of the moon is a good school 
for igneous geology. He had observed its surface for ten years, and had made actual 
drawings from nature. He first adverted to the general character of the features of 
the lunar surface. It was crowded with ring-formed appearances. There was a 
great display of these, which he considered to be the result of voleanic action. He 
had thought much of the causes which could have led to these. There was always a 
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central cone inside the ring, the result of the expiring action of the voleano. When 
the action was at its height, the materials were thrown up as from a fountain, and, 
falling down at some distance, formed the circle. He exhibited most beautiful diagrams 
of these phenomena, Like causes, produced similar effects upon the earth—such as 
among the extinct voleanoes of Auvergne and South America. One that he spoke of 
was forty five miles diameter. The size was very great, because the mvon was small, 
The gravitation was not one-fourteenth of that of the earth, and thus the eruptive 
force dealt with light materials. Again, what was the cause of the multitude of vol- 
canic discharges ? The moon had been in a molten state, like the earth; the outer 
portion had congealed first, producing a crust, which grasped, like a hide, the 
fluid interior of the moon, which had eontracted by cooling. He had made expe- 
riments on glass globes, which confirmed his views. There were also great ranges 
of hills, which might be explained’ thus :—When the fluid under the crust had con- 
tracted a little, the crust was like a brick arch with the centerings removed. The 
exterior would then fall down, like the rind of a shrivelled apple, forming the moun- 
tain ranges. Ridges of mountains would thus be formed by parts of the surface being 
placed edge on edge. As in the case of the apple, the skin retains its extension, and 
the wrinkles get the square surface out of the way. These remarks were illustrated 
by most beautifully executed drawings. Professor Nichol bore testimony to the 
beauty and faithfulness of the sketches, and stated that the study of the moon might 
suggest improvements to the geologists, whose views might become too special if con- 
fined to one planet. Mr Hopkins stated that he had predicted the strize from theory 
some years ago. One class of geologists have supposed that the circular appearances 
were produced by soudevement. | He could not agree with Mr Nasmyth as to the mode 
in which the moon passed from fluid to solid. Was it certain that this could com- 
mence in the surface? It would, if cold alone were the cause. But may not pres- 
sure at the centre influence the result ? The idea was first given by Poisson in the 
case of the earth, who supposed that the pressure at the centre had more effect than 
the cold at the surface. 

Sir D. Brewster exhibited Talbotypes by Messrs Ross and Thompson, Edinburgh, 
and by Mr Buckle of Peterborough, of peculiar excellence. The Rev. G. B, Read 
showed and explained a new solid eye-piece. Professor W. Thompson gave a paper 
on the theory of magnetic induction. Professor Nichol read a paper on the winds 
at Glasgow; and Mr J. A. Broun read two papers on the double diurnal maximum 
and minimum of the atmospheric pressure. On the fifth and last day, there were 
various papers submitted, among which was a notice, by Sir David Brewster, on the 
powerful magnets of M. Logeman of Haerlem, on which Dr Scoresby commented at 
considerable length. The learned President also read papers on the optical proper- 
ties of cyanuret on magnesia and platina—on the new membrane investing the crystal- 
line lens, illustrated by a diagram, representing an ox’s eye the day after slaughter 
—and on some phenomena of the polarisation of the atmosphere. 


CHEMISTRY. 


The chemical section was attended by fewer of the distinguished chemists than are 
generally present at its meetings. Faraday, we believe, was detained by the necessity 
of giving some lectures at Woolwich. Professor Graham and Dr Hoffman were 
called away to the Continent, and Mr Grove was unable to attend. The foreign 
chemists, we understand, excused themselves from coming, as many of them find 
it impossible to visit this country in two successive years, and are anxious to 
witness the great exhibition of 1851. The younger chemists, however, mustered well 
from all parts of the country, and they had the countenance of Professor Daubeny 
of Oxford, as well as of Professors Christison and Gregory. London was repre- 
sented by Professors Williamson and Chapman, of University College; by Dr Lyon 
Playfair, and Robert Hunt, Esq., of the Museum of Economic Geology; by Dr 
Gladstone, from St Thomas’s Hospital, and by J. P. Gassiot, Esq., the well-known 
electrician. Dr Andrews was present, from Queen’s College, Belfast; and Drs 
Bivth and Fleming, from Queen’s College, Cork. Professors Voelcker and Buck- 
ma’ represented Cirencester College. Professor Penny, Dr Stenhouse, and Dr,R. 
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D. Thomson, were present from Glasgow; and J. P. Joule, and James Young, Esqs., 
from Manchester. Mr Pattinson, the well-known metallurgist, arrived from New- 
castle, and H. C. Sorby, Esq., was deputed from Sheffield. Edinburgh itself was re- 
presented by Drs Christison, Gregory, Douglas M‘Lagan, George Wilson, Thomas An- 
derson, and Messrs A. Kemp and J. Tennant. 

Dr Daubeny gave an oral report on the action of carbonic acid on plants, The re- 
port itself was read in full in the Natural History section. Dr Lyon Playfair com- 
municated two papers. Thefirst referred to a law, already announced, as discovered by 
himself and Mr Joule, viz., that in many erystallised chemical compounds, which 
contain water, the substance occupies no greater space than the water in it would do, 
if frozen into ice; so that the non-aqueous constituents of the compound are as if 
they occupied no space at all. In his second paper, Dr Playfair reported the results 
of a most elaborate inquiry into the relative values of the dietaries in use by different 
classes of the population. The results were chiefly negative, and went to show that 
we are in nearly total ignorance as to the nature and amount of nutritive chemical 
substances which are requisite forthe maintenance of health. Mr Robert Hunt com- 
municated a lengthened report on the chemical action of solar radiations, in which, 
after giving a very clear and interesting historical sketch of the progress of discovery 
in this curious department of seience, he explained the latest improvements which 
have been made in photogenic art, and vindicated his priority against the claims of the 
French observers to the discovery, that prepared paper can be rendered in the highest 
degree sensitive to solar action, by the combination of a fluoride with the other sub- 
stances at present in use. Dr Thomas Anderson read two papers ; the first gave an 
account of a series of important and most promising researches on the production of new 
and curious compounds by the action of oxidising agents on the organic bases, which 
can be extracted from plants. The second communication from the same gentleman was 
on the compounds of codeine, one of the crystallisable substances present in opium, 
and especially on its iodide, which is an exceedingly beautiful crystalline substance, ex- 
hibiting markedly the phenomenon of dichroism, so that, looked at from one direc- 
tion, the crystals are a ruby red, and, in another, a dark blue. Dr George Wilson 
communicated some curious unpublished particulars eoncerning the celebrated Dr 
Joseph Black, and exhibited to the section some of the pieces of apparatus belonging 
to him—among others, the pneumatic trough which he used in exhibiting the pro- 
perties of fixed air to his class. This gentleman also laid before the section the re- 
sults of an inquiry into the iuflnence of sunlight in affecting the power of various dry 
gases to alter and destroy the tints of vegetable colours. Dr Wilson also exhibited 
specimens of glass etched by hydrofluoric acid, derived from blood and milk, in de- 
nmonstration of his observation, that fluorine is contained in those animal liquids. Pro- 
fessor Williamson read a paper on the theory of etherification, which excited much 
interest, and led to a good deal of friendly discussion. Dr Gladstone and G. Glad- 
stone, Esq., reported the results of some experiments on the growth of plants in 
atmospheres of hydrogen, nitrogen, and other gases, Dr Penny described a simple 
process for determining the amount of metallic iron in its ores ; and James Stein, Esq., 
a new method of separating certain compounds of arsenic. Professor Chapman 
explained some new and curious views on the crystalline relations of silica and alumina. 
Mr Petrie gave an account of his observation, that the metal potassium, in certain cir- 
cumstances, phosphorises in a singular way. An interesting communication was made 
by Professor Buckman on the chemical changes which had occurred in the case of an 
ancient mosaic pavement brought to light at Cirencester a year ago. Dr Davy, 
Dr R. A. Smith, Professor Voelcker, and Dugald Campbell, Esq., communicated 
valuable papers referring to the chemical constituents of natural waters. Dr 
Smith urged the importance of supplying towns with water which had percolated 
through porous strata, which have a remarkable power of depriving water of offensive 
organic matter, and charging it with the wholesome ingredient, carbonic acid. Pro- 
fessor Voelcker pointed out that the proportion of phosphoric acid present in natural 
waters is comparatively large, and will, in great measure, account for the well-known 
increase of fertility which attends irrigation with apparently pure water. Mr Camp- 
bell entered at some length into the process for determining the hardness of water ; 
and Dr Davy communicated an important paper on the best means of preventing the 
formation of injurious incrustations in the boilers of steam-engines. A communication 
was read from Professor Mulder of Utrecht on the presence of carbonates in blood ; and 
Professor Voelcker announced his discovery, that the juices of plants frequently con- 
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tain nitrogen in the form of ammonia, and that neglect of this fact has led to much 
error in the estimation of the nutritive value of articles of food. Professor Matteucci 
of Pisa, explained the law which he had discovered, to regulate the conduction of 
electricity by the earth, when it is employed as a substitute for one of the wires of the 
electric telegraph. Dr Scoffern explained the great y which attended the ap. 
plication of his new process for the manufacture of sugar, as tried in the south of 
Spain, where alone in Europe the sugar-cane is grown. Dr Gregory detailed experi- 
ments, demonstrating the excessive insolubility and apparent innoxiousness of the 
sulphite of lead. Mr Gassiot exhibited to the section a diamond, which had been ex. 
posed to the intense heat of the voltaie arc, and which had, in consequence, been con. 
verted into a substance somewhat like porcelain. Mr Joule described some very eu- 
rious combinations of mercury and the metals. Mr Sorby announced the interesting 
discovery, that coke is crystalline, and assumes the same geometrical form as the dia 
mond, from which, however, its crystals vary in volume and density. Mr Sorby also 
demonstrated that anthracite, or blind coal, occurs in crystals. Mr H. Taylor read 
an importnnt paper on the chemical composition of the rocks of the Coal Formation, 
From this summary of the proceedings of the chemical section, it will be seen that 
—— novel facts were brought before it, and new paths of inquiry indicated in various 
irections. 





GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


This section was very largely attended during the entiro period of its sittings. 
Numerous papers were read, some of them of great importance ; the discussions were 
always interesting, and sometimes carried on with considerable animation. Sir R. I. 
Murchison discharged the duties of president with great ability and tact ; and it was 
mainly owing to his admirable management that the meetings were so delightful and 
satisfactory. A paper was read by Mr Ormerod of Manchester, on the gradual sub- 
sidence of Chat-moss by drainage. The author stated, that the result of four years’ 
observation showed that, over an extent of about 200 acres, the subsidence was pro- 
ceeding at the rate of one foot per annum. Professor E. Forbes, London, placed be- 
fore the section a communication on the Dorsetshire Purbecks, accompanied by a full 
set of diagrams. It cast much new and interesting light on the distribution of fresh 
water creatures during the Oolitic period. It is remarkable, that whilst the Purbecks 
may be divided into upper, middle, and lower, each marked by a peculiar assemblage 
of organic remains, the lines of demarcation between these sections are not lines of 
disturbance. Three times there is a complete change of life during the deposition of 
this series of fresh water and brackish strata; but the cause of this must be sought 
for not in the sudden change of their area into land or sea, but in the great lapse of 
time which intervened between the epochs of deposition at certain periods during 
their formation. Several gentlemen made remarks upon the communication confir- 
matory of the views advanced in it; and the president said that he had listened to 
the paper with intense interest, At this stage of the proceedings, Professor Jameson 
took the chair, to allow Sir R. I. Murchison to deliver a paper on the discovery of 
carboniferous fossils in the crystalline chain of the Forez, and on the age of lines of 
dislocation between the upper and lower carboniferous deposits of France and Ger- 
many. ‘The conclusions to which this distinguished geologist has come, are these— 
namely, that the beds in this chain, which have hitherto been received as transition 
rocks, are, in fact, true carboniferous deposits. This is proved by the fossils which 
they contain. And that very powerful dislocations have been produced, both in Ger- 
many and France, after the close of the deposits of the mountain or carboniferous 
limestone, and before the accumulation of the great over-lying coal-fields. The 
author contended, however, that dislocations in this particular point, in the great and 
wide-spread system, are local, and not general in their manifestation. This view of 
the question was corroborated by remarks offered by several geologists upon the 
phenomena observed in the Scotch coal-field. Mr Bryce read a paper at the same 
sitting, on the Lesmahagow and Douglas coal-field—a trough-shaped series of beds 
cut off from the great Seotch coal-field, by uprising masses of old red sandstone—which 
gave rise to a good deal of animated discussion. Dr Fleming expressed his opinion, 
that the trap of the Ochils, to which reference had been made by some of the speakers, 
was formed at the same time with the old red sandstone—an opinion which, in our 
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judgment, should be somewhat qualified. In a glen on the estate of Kippenross, 
near Dunblane, we have ourselves observed an enormous wedge-shaped mass of trap 
inserted into a continuous opening in the old red. Professor Phillips made some ob- 
servations on the fossils laid on the table by Mr Bryce from the above coal-field, and 
urged him to prosecute his researches, as the specimens gave promise of a rich harvest. 

The section was occupied the whole of the second day with papers and communi- 
cations bearing upon the phenomena, by many geologists thought to be due to ancient 
glacial action. ‘These phenomena are very abundant in Scotland, and especially in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. They occur also in all parts of Wales, and over 
extensive districts in the New World. Gentlemen who had examined all these 
countries, took part in the discussion that followed, thus giving to the subject a pecu- 
liar interest. Mr Robert Chambers read the first paper; it was on the glacial pheno- 
mena of the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. This was followed by a paper from Mr 
Hugh Miller on peculiar scratched pebbles, chalk flints, and fossil specimens from 
the boulder clay in Caithness. Rev. Mr Longmuir also read a paper on the flints 
and greensands of Aberdeenshire ; while Messrs Hopkins and M‘Laren described re- 
spectively the dispersion of granite blocks from Ben Cruachan, and certain ridges 
and mounds of soil in Glenmessan which bore a resemblance to the morains of glaciers. 
Mr Smith of Jordanhill, Mr Strickland, Professor Hitchcock from America, Dr 
Martins from Paris, who spoke in French, and Professor James Forbes, took part in 
the discussion ; indeed, the intelligence and good taste of the meeting left it entirely 
in their hands. The conclusion to which the observations tended, though no autho- 
ritative deliverance was given, was the following: No one agency can be conceived 
as producing all the phenomena connected with this great and difficult subject. A 
part, perhaps a large part, is due to glacial action; a part is due to icebergs; and a 
part is due to water—waves of translation. The discussion, as well as the papers, ou 
the glacial theory, presented a fine illustration of the caution, the courtesy, the large- 
uess of view which philosophic minds manifest in considering a complicated and diffi- 
cult problem. 

The business of the section on the third day was opened by the reading of two able 
papers by Professor Hitchcock, on the terraces in New England, and erosion from 
river action. A smart discussion followed on the part that rivers have played in 
forming the narrow valleys and gorges that abound on the present surface of the 
globe. The general opinion seemed to be that their part was subordinate to the in- 
ternal powers by which strata have been broken and upraised. The Duke of Argyll 
read a communication, accompanied with diagrams, on tertiary fossiliferous beds un- 
derlying basalt in the Island of Mull. The noble author said, that a large number 
of the Western Isles had been included by Dr M‘Culloch under the name of the 
“Trap Islands,” and, of these, Skye was considered by him as the centre of the 
northern, as Mull was of the southern trap group. It would be seen from the map 
that Mull was entirely composed of trap, except at certain points of the coast where 
the lias and oolite appeared in cliffs of great elevation, and for the most part inacces- 
sible. It must, however, be understood that the trap could only be considered as a 
superficial covering, inasmuch as so frequently, when sections of the strata were pre- 
sented, the trap was found to overlie both secondary and, as it now appeared, tertiary 
beds. In the district of the Ross the trap is succeeded first by mica slate, and next 
by granite. The beds to which the paper referred occurred at the Promontory of 
Ardture, where the coast formed a sea-cleft about 130 feet high. A cross section 
was presented by a natural ravine ; and the following was the order of the beds in 
the descending order :— 

1. A bed of basalt, rudely but very obviously columnar. 

2. A thin stratum of vegetable matter, almost entirely composed of compressed 
leaves of dicotyledonous trees. 

3. A bed of tuff or volcanic ashes, closely resembling that found in the neighbour- 
hood of Vesuvius, as well as that which had been found by Mr Smith of Jordanhitl 
in Madeira ; and, as the duke was informed by Sir Charles Lyell, almost identical 
with that which he had found in Auvergne. This bed passed into a conglomerate of 
flint—many of them being unequivocally chalk flints. 

4. A second bed of vegetable matter, from which the finer specimens were derived. 

5, A second bed of tuff or volcanic ash. 

6. A third bed of leaves, thinner than the others, and with fewer vegetable im- 
pr. ssions, 
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7. A thick bed of amorphous basalt. 

8. And lastly, dipping into the sea, highly and beautiful columnar basalt. 

As no trunks of trees had yet been found, and as the leaves were mixed with 
plants of a reedy texture, a species of equisetum being specially marked, the duke 
concluded that the leaves had been lying in a shallow or marsh, in which, autumn 
after autumn, they had been accumulating, and that they had been overflown bya 
current of liquid mud, which had raised or floated individual leaves, leaving the mass 
of vegetable matter below almost pure; that this had again been succeeded by the 
voleanie ashes, which, though forming a distinct bed, had part of its substance in. 
volved in the upper portion of the leaf bed. 

Professor E. Forbes said, when the noble duke had brought these specimens to 
London, he had been greatly struck with their beauty, but more especially with the 
locality from which they had been brought. He had never been led to suppose that 
there was any evidence of the Tertiaries in the Island of Mull. The leaves were so 
well marked, that they could not fail to refer them to that system—they belonged to 
the plane, alder, &c. He had at first concluded that the fossils belonged to the 
Pleiocene Tertiary ; but, from some recent discoveries in Germany, he was inclined 
to believe that they were of earlier date, and belonged to the Eocene. He had been 
informed by Mr Nicol that the only dicotyledonous woods not coniferous belonging 
to the Scotch formation, which he had examined, came from the Isle of Mull, and 
were probably contemporary with those discovered by the Duke of Argyll. 

This is a most important discovery; and the paper of the noble duke was undoubt- 
edly the most important communication laid before the geological section. It enables 
the geologist, said Professor Sedgewick, to piece together all those similar patches of 
strata that are found in other parts, and thus leads him to enlarged views and great 
generalisations. Sir R. I. Murchison presented and described a geological map of 
the sedimentary deposits in Spain, communicated to him by M. de Verneuil, the dis 
tinguished French geologist. Papers were then read by Professor Nicol on the geo- 
logy of the southern extremity of Cantyre; by Mr Harkness on the representatives 
of the mountain limestone of Dumfriesshire, and the position of the footprints in the 
Bunter sandstone in the same county ; and by Sir William Jardine on the footprints 
in the sandstone quarry of Corncockle Muir, in the vale of the Annan. The last 
paper led to some interesting discussion, in which Professors Hitchcock and Sedge- 
wick took part. 

The fourth day was occupied in hearing papers from Professor Ramsay on the 
position of the black slates of the Menai Straits ;—from Professor Nicol, a translation 
of M. Martins’ communication, Parallele entre les Terrains Superficiels du basin 
Suisse, et de la Plaine du Po ;—from Professor Oldham on the temperature of mines 
in Ireland;—from Mr H. Miller, on certain extraordinary peculiarities of structure 
in the more ancient ganoids ;—from Dr Anderson, on the fossil fishes and the yellow 
sandstone of Dura Den in Fife ;—from Professor Sedgewick, on the Palaeozoic rocks» 
of the south of Scotland, &c. - In all these papers, there were points of interest, and 
by all of them more or less light was thrown upon the subjects to which they referred ; 
but the one which was universally felt to be of the greatest importance, was that by 
Mr Miller. It is quite impracticable for us to find a place in this brief article for this 
able paper; and to condense it, would be impossible. The author was highly com- 
plimented for his communication, by Sir R. I. Murchison. But few, he presumed, 
ever anticipated that Mr Miller would this day explain, as he had done, the organs 
of hearing, smelling, and seeing of the fishes of the old red sandstone. On the fifth 
day the papers were exhausted, and the section spent an hour in hearing a description, 


of a model of Arthur’s Seat from Mr C. M‘Laren, under the presidency of the Duke 
of Argyll. 


NATURAL HISTORY, &e, 


On the first day, the following papers were read in this section :—Dr Hugh Cleghorn, 
H.E.I.C.S., on the Hedge Plants of India, and the conditions which adapt them for 
special purposes and particular localities. Sir J. G. Dalyell, Bart., Exuviation, of 
the Changes of Integuments by Animals. Professor Royle, F.R.S., notice of the 
Distribution of the Herbaria of the Honourable East India Company. Mr Hancock 
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and Mr Embleton, on the Anatomy of Doris, including the description of the true 
Sympathetic Nervous System in this Animal. C. C. Babington, F:L.S., remarks on 
Anacharis Alsinastrum. Dr Macdonald, F.R.S.E., on the Vertebral Homologies of 
the Basicranium. 

The last day the section met, the following, besides other papers, were read :—Dr 
Carpenter, on the reparation of the spines of echinida ; Dr Carpenter, on the gigantic 
foraminifera of the Eocene period, and their existing representatives ; Dr Mantell, 
on the dental organs of iguanodon; Dr Hugh Cleghorn, on the grass cloth, the pro- 
duce of Bohmeria nivea. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SUBSECTION, 


Dr Edward Hineks, on the Language and Mode of Writing of the Ancient Assyrians. 
Professor Rangabe of Athens, notices of some additions made to our knowledge of the 
Ancient Greeks, by recent discoveries in Greece. Daniel Wilson, Esq., inquiry into 
the evidence of the existence of Primitive Races in Scotland, prior to the Celtse,— 
with illustrative Crania, &c. Mr Wilson showed, by a series of results established 
on carefully sifted data, that evidence may be produced to prove the existence of two 
primitive races in Scotland, differing decidedly in cranial characteristics from the 
Celtz, but also differing in a remarkable manner from the two earliest races of Scan- 
dinavia, the primitive race of the north of Europe, apparently corresponding to the 
second race of the Scottish Tumuli. 

The programme of business in this section for the second and third days was very 
voluminous ; but our space will not permit us even to give the titles of the papers. 
We are anxious to affurd as much space as possible to the very able address of Major 
Rawlinson, on the threefold system of cuniatie writing :— 

The first, or the Persian, was of the Arian family, closely allied to the Sanscrit. 
The Persians who spoke this language came apparently from the Oxys, about fifteen 
centuries before the Christian era, These Persians were met by the Assyrians about 
the Caspian gates, at the earliest period of their recorded history ; and all the antique 
traditions of the race are connected with this particular tract of country. At a sub- 
Sequent period they must have moved to the south. He considered that the present 
language of Persia was a direct derivation from the old language of the inscriptions ; 
and he mentioned many cireumstances confirmatory of that view. He then proceeded 
to consider the second branch of cuniatie writing, which he denominated Scythic, ob- 
serving that it was, in all probability, the aboriginal language of Persia previous to 
the emigration of the Arian race. ‘The grammatical forms and propositions, &c., 
evidently connected the language with that of High Asia; and there were other points 
of evidence, deducible from the language itself, tending to the same conclusion. He 
then went on to consider the third class of writing, which he denominated Assyrian 
and Babylonian. This, he stated, was of the Semitic character, being closely allied 
to the Hebrew and Chaldaic. ‘The language in question had recently acquired great 
general interest from the discovery of the numerous inscriptions recently disinterred 
in Assyria and Babylonia by Mr Layazd and others. There was a difference of 
opinion as to the antiquity of the earliest of the inscriptions. Mr Layard had himself 
conjectured that they ascended to the enormous antiquity of 2500 years before Christ. 
Others had reduced them so low as 700 or 800, the era of Shalmanazar and Senache- 
rib, the Assyrian kings mentioned in Scripture. Major Rawlinson said he followed 
neither the one nor the other, but adopted a mean between the two—fixing the date 
of the earliest inscription at about 1300. His reason for fixing this date was, that 
the Cities of Phoenicia (Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, Aradus, &c.) were mentioned in the 
earliest inseriptions—thus showing that the date of these inscriptions must be poste- 
nor to the foundation of the cities in question. He further mentioned that all the 
Seographical indications tended to show that the earliest Assyrian was about synchro- 
nous with the earliest inscriptions of the nineteenth and twentieth dynasties of Egypt. 
Another proof of the antiquity of the inscriptions was, that several Chaldean ones 
Were noticed at Nimrod and Khorsabad, which appeared to be of great importance ; 
whilst at the sites of those cities which had lately been visited by Mr Loftus, the in- 
scriptions on the slabs and bricks make use of cutirely geographical names—the con- 
clusion being that a very considerable interval of time must have elapsed between the 
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one period and the other, during which these geographical names had been altered, 
Another argument tending to show the proximate date of the inscriptions was, that 
Herodotus especially assigned to the Assyrian empire a duration of 520 years anterior 
to the defectio: .f the Medes—an event which was known to have taken place in the 
eighth century before Christ. Many tables and cylinders had been found in different 
places, covered with historical writings; but the most important of all was “the 
house of records.’”” Mr Layard, at Keyunjuk, had penetrated into a chamber which 
appeared to be of the same class as the house of records noticed by Ezra, where was 
found the copy of the decree of Cyrus permitting the Jews to return from captivity, 
In this chamber Mr Layard found an enormous number of terra cotta tables piled up 
from the floor to the ceiling, and representing apparently the archives of the empire 
during a long historical suecession. Mr Layard had packed, by the last accounts, 
five cases for transport to England, but he had only exhausted one small chamber 
of the apartment. When the whole collection had been disinterred and examined, it 
was probable that we should have a better account of the history, religion, jurispru- 
dence, and philosophy of the Assyrians, thirteen centuries before the Christian era, 
than we had of either Greece or Rome during any part of their history. 


STATISTICS, 


The statistical department we must entirely pass over. The able papers that were 
read in this section by Porter, Fletcher, and Johnston will not bear to be condensed ; 
and they have appeared in the public prints in a more perfect form than any of the 
other communications. 


MECHANICS, 


Dr Robinson presided in this section. Several communications of an interesting 
nature were placed before the meeting, after which Mr James Nasmyth explained to 
the section his improvements in forging iron. In forging shafts for the paddle-wheels 
of steamers, for example, it was of most essential importance that the shaft should be 
sound from the surface to the centre. The common plan, by which the section was 
alternately elongated in different directions, could not effect this object. It did, in 
fact, effectually cripple or disintegrate the central parts of the shaft, just as one by 
heating a rod of wood would separate the central fibres, and thereby weaken it. To 
prevent this elongation, Mr Nasmyth forged his shafts in a ‘hollow wedge, thereby 
giving rise to three forces converging upon the centre, and thus securing a complete 
consolidation of the metal. 

On the following day, Mr Nasmyth gave an account of his new arrangement of the 
reflecting telescope, by which great additional comfort was afforded to the observer. 
This consisted in having the centering or trunnions at the centre of gravity, through 
one of which, in a tubular form, the rays from the reflector within were thrown into 
the eye thus placed, as in the Newtonian telescope at the side. The advantage from 
this elegant arrangement is, that the eye does not require to move upon a movement 
of the telescope. Mr Lassells, Liverpool, to whom so much is due in the polishing 
of specula, observed, that if Mr Nasiyth could give an equatorial movement, his in- 
strument, he thought, would be perfect. He then described his plan of casting 
specula, by which all unsoundness was avoided. ; 

Several other matters were brought under the consideration of the section during 
this sitting. The third day there were several communications presented, all of which 
possessed more or less interest. In the first paper, Mr Lassells gave an explicit ac- 
count of his new method of supporting a large speculum, free from sensible flexure 
in all positions. This he proposed to do when in a horizontal position, by supporting 
it at eighteen different points, on which the weight might bear equally ; and by cast- 
ing the speculum with ribs, he proposed to adapt levers, that, when the telescope 18 
elevated, they might bear the weight among them, and thus prevent it from disturb- 
ing the true form of the speculum. Dr Robinson said that Mr Lassells proposed to 
remedy a hitherto incurable defect. It did appear to him that the suggestions of Mr 
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Lassells would remedy the annoying evils which every astronomer had to contend with. 
The evil arising from flexure was much felt in Lord Rosse’s telescope, and of course 
lay much in the way of its efficiency. Mr Lassells was an example (and he wished 
there were many more) of a gentleman devoting his leisure hours, and sacrificing 
some, perhaps, which should be given to repose, to the cause and progress of science. 

The last day, the section was again occupied with important communications. Mr 
Geo, Buchanan read a paper on improvements in valves and stop-cocks for regulating 
the passage of fluids. In this paper he explained the principles of his im 


valves or stop-cocks, and illustrated their operation by various interesting experiments” 


on working models, which appeared to act with excellent effect. An animated dis- 
cussion accidentally arose relative to the respective claims of Messrs Stephenson and 
Fairbairn to be considered the inventors of the tubular bridge, which was brought to 
a close by the President, before any conclusion had been arrived at. Sir David 
Brewster then made a communication on a tubular crane invented by Mr Fairbairn, 
which appeared, from its lightness and range, to be highly satisfactory. Mr Petrie 
then read a number of valuable communications on the subject of galvanism, tracking 
the power of a current of electricity. He made also a communication on the powers of 
minute vision. Professor C. P. Smyth made his communication on the subject of a 
telescopic sight for rifles. Instead of the eye having to look at three points, viz., the 
niche at the eye, the niche at the extremity of the barrel, and the object to be hit, 
there were but two in his rifle—the cross wires in the telescope, and the object. This 
made the aim a far easier matter. Mr Usher then gave a notice of his steam plough, 
which he afterwards showed in operation. This closed the business of the mechanical 
section. 


There were two public meetings, and two full-dress promenades, held in the Music 
Hall, in connection with the Association, all of which were largely attended. Pro- 
fessor Bennett lectured on the passage of the blood through the minute vessels of ani- 


mals; Dr Mantell on the bones of extinct birds from New Zealand; and Mr Nas- 
myth on his recent discoveries in the moon. There were also several excursions to ob- 
jects of interest within a few miles of Edinburgh. Some visited the Bell Rock Light- 
house ; some betook themselves to the Bass Rock, and the ruins of Tantallon Castle ; 
while others examined the various geological phenomena in the neighbourhood of the 
city, under the able guidance of Mr C. M‘Laren and Mr R. Chambers. 

The General Committee held its concluding meeting on Wednesday the 7th, at one 
o'clock, when the office-bearers for 1850-1 were appointed, and grants of money voted 
for researches in various scientific departments. The proceedings of the Association 
terminated with a general meeting, held in the Musie Hall, at three o’clock, which 
was very numerously attended. When several resolutions had been moved, and 
passed with acclamation, Sir David Brewster said—In closing the twentieth meet- 
ing of the British Association, I must congratulate you on the great success which 
has attended it. In order that a meeting for the advancement of science may be a 
successful one, many circumstances must concur. When the attendance is numerous, 


as on the present occasion, we obtain the pecuniary means of carrying on new investi- .----~"~ 


gations, in which, from their expense, philosophers cannot be expected to embark. 
In this way, science is directly promoted, and new paths of research are opened up 
and made accessible to humble and unbefriended inquirers. But, however important 
4 numerous attendance may be, the character of the Association mainly depends on 
the number and value of the reports and communications made to the sections. Both 
these causes have been happily combined in making our present meeting one of very 
considerable interest. The prosperous state of our funds has enabled us to make a 
grant of £300 to support that most admirable institution, belonging to the Associa- 
tion, the Kew Observatory, under the superintendence of Mr Ronalds, and to make 
several grants of money to enable some of our more active members to pursue in- 
quiries, which must otherwise have beev either abandoned or delayed. But, while we 
look forward with confidence to the results of such inquiries, it is of more consequence 
to be able to state, that at no previous meeting have the communications made to the 
sections been more valuable, ‘and more replete with new facts and original views. 
Discoveries, indeed, of no small value, have been communicated for the first time at 
this meeting, and the most important of these by some of the younger members of the 
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Association. To us older members, whose term of labour is about to-expire, it isno 
slight gratification to mark the living genius which is now luxuriant around us, and 
which promises, by the fruit which it bears, to maintain and extend the scientific and 
literary glory of the empire. Nor is it less interesting to us, who live in a portion of 
the kingdom less favoured than the rest in point of wealth and endowments, to ob- 
serve how actively science is often pursued under difficulties and embarrassments; 
and how minds of a high order put forth new energies in resistance to the very power 
which would otherwise crush and destroy them, In taking a view of the intel- 
lectual condition of the past, there is a natural and a commendable tendency to exag. 
gerate, in any comparative estimate, the merits of our more immediate predecessors, 
This, doubtless, arises from the affectionate relation which exists between the teacher 
and the taught—from the absence of all those rival feelings from which our prostrate 
nature is seldom wholly free—and from the respect which is always due, and ever 
paid, to the illustrious dead. But, without taking into account this influence over our 
judgment, I have no hesitation in saying, that, however brilliant be the names, 
and glorious the memories, ef those eminent men who have adorned the universities 
of our eastern and western metropolis, there never was a period in our history when 
their chairs were better filled, their youth better instructed, and science and literature 
more energetically advanced, than by the distinguished professors who have taken such 
an active part in the business of the British Association. In the distribution of praise, 
it is often unwise, and sometimes unjust, to dispense it individually ; but I feel that my 
eminent colleagues around me, and even those whom it may personally affect, will ex- 
euse the error which I may thus commit, if I name the distinguished President of the 
College of Surgeons, Professor Syme, who has earned our gratitude by the generous 
combination of hospitality and science. Scotland had lately occasion to lament his 
absence from her sanitary sphere ; but she now welcomes him back from his brief but 
voluntary exile, to pursue with new ardour the profession which he adorns, and to 
enjoy, in his tusculan villa, the enviable blessings of social and domestic life. From the 
present, let us now look to the future. From Edinburgh we pass to Ipswich, in the 
vicinity of the metropolis, where a peculiar combination of circumstances cannot fail 
to make the next meeting of the British Association one of high interest. Great 
numbers of British and of foreign philosophers may be expected on that occasion ; 
and we are confident that, under the able presidency of Mr Airy, our illustrious 
Astronomer-Royal, to whom every branch of the physical sciences owes such deep 


obligations, the meeting at Ipswich will be one of the most successful that has yet been 
held. 


WORDSWORTH. 


Towarps the close of a festive evening, who has not perceived that the 
brilliant lights become dim and go out nearly at the same time? So 
several great men, whose genius made the last half century glorious, 
have of late been extinguished by death. Southey, Jeffrey, and Words- 
worth, who attracted public notice almost on the same day, many years 
ago, have latterly become mere names, though names that will never 
die. The elder poets of the age have passed away in quick succession. 
Wordsworth, the greatest of them all—the only man who incorporated 
poetry with his life, and spent each hour as a priest at the altars of 
nature and humanity—is no more. For many years, he had enjoyed 
that true renown which almost exclusively encircles the memory of de- 
parted genius. Fame, in as pure and reverent a form as if it floated 
over his grave, was daily wafted to him living in his mountain solitude. 
He had risen far above the detraction and sneers of superficial critics; 
and, in the light of his “orb of song,” all other poetry was becoming 
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eclipsed. He was producing nothing new; but the numerous editions 
of his collected works gave him the appearance of poetical vitality, like 
the abundant foliage of shoots from a trunk which, in itself, has long 
ceased to grow. 

We cannot help adverting, in a few words, to the new era of poetry 
introduced by Wordsworth and his contemporaries. Then genius—the 
thing which had amused coteries at their tea-tables—arose like a giant 
from wine. The most of their predecessors, feeble by nature and fan- 
tastic by training, had but the mimicking notes of song, and worshipped 
artificial muses, the tripod of whose oracles was the embroidered cushion 
of fashionable life. They discarded everything genuine—exorcising 
nature from nature, and manhood from man, until the universe was an 
absurd fable. But the new men were born poets, and the stirring times 
during and after the French Revolution nurtured their genius for free 
and bold efforts; for the trumpet-blast of war had dispersed all forms of 
foolish phantasy and mythology from the sacred soil to which these men 
clung, at first in patriotic love, and afterwards in poetic passion; so that 
scenery now had its own charm of aspect and expression unfolded and 
vivified by sensitive and loving minds, which touched and blended with 
flowers and stars, until material things took a spiritual image, and gave 
forth a spiritual meaning. They also entered within the recesses of 
humanity, far under its conventional and petty outward distinctions. 
The noble band, however, had different tendencies and vocations. Scott 
revived the times of chivalry and feudalism, and his muse lingered by 
“the shores of old romance,” and echoed the various musie which had 
been sounded from the tide of Scottish story. Byron put hiniself into 
nature and man, instead of drawing these into himself; for the landscape 
took the lights and shades of his own face, heaven and earth wore his 
smile or frown, and inanimate things became possessed with his own 
temperament—rivers rolling on calmly or in tempest, as his blood 
chanced to flow—and mountains catching the lofty or the depressed air 
of his noble brow; whilst humanity only had a life in his individual soul, 
and all his heroes were so many Byrons. Yet better far to have nature 
and humanity Byronic than Blue-stockingish. Keats arose in utter con- 
trast with Byron; but the genius of Shelley mediated between the un- 
like pair. Yet greater than the potency of all these, and of Coleridge 
too (whose genius cannot even be arranged, much less classified), in re- 
volutionising poetry, was the influence of Wordsworth, whose genius, 
less comprehensive, was yet more compact in character and purpose, and 
settled into a more calm, steady, and complete intuition and expression. 
Of all his contemporaries, too, Wordsworth most entirely devoted him- 
self to poetry, for not only were his works exclusively in its service, but 
us private life was nothing but an earnest culture of his poetical nature, 
He separated himself unto the muses, both as an artist and a man. From 
youth, he brought his soul into close and conscious harmony with the 
external world, daily interpreting the one by the other. Even though 
he had not been guided by the single aim of securing for himself a high 
place among the bards of his native land—though he had been wholly 
without ambition, and had never penned a verse to be repeated by him- 
self or others, he would still have maintained the same deep and un- 
divided communion with nature; and the “harvest of a quiet eye,” 
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though not laid up in public storehouses, but garnered in his own mind, 
would not have been less. In this respect, what a contrast does he ex- 
hibit to almost all his brethren and associates! Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wilson, who promised, in their fervid youth, enthusiastically to cultivate 
poetry as all in all, subsequently took to the most diversified and dis- 
tracting occupations of prose literature. Apart, too, from their formal 
labours, their life was equally restless, being passed in the midst of in- 
fluences far less natural and simple than those which Wordsworth every 
day courted, whilst the purpose of developing and nurturing the poetic 
elements and tendencies of their souls was wanting. Their track did not 
lie invariably, or even generally, like his, over mountains, through vales, 
and beside lake and stream, seeking the pure and sublime inspiration 
which such scenes can communicate to meditative genius. 


“The bard cannot have two pursuits; aught else 
Comes on the mind with the like shock as though 
Two worlds had gone to war, and met in air.” 


If the tendency of poetry be to elevate and spiritualise, then the gifted 
men who produce it should, for their own sakes, seek that it be in them 
as a constant mood, and not as an occasional fit. It should be their in- 
ward life, received uninterruptedly into the soul, and not merely now 
and then gathered, in short inspirations, to be put out in books. Let it 
have full possession of their nature, and institute between them and the 
internal world such a communion as shall make them know and respond 
to the endless succession of meanings flitting over the face of every ob- 
ject around them. They do not need to have a single prosaic moment 
from any failure in the sources of poetry, for these are free and inex- 
haustible; and they should see that the faculties of poetry be ever open 
and receptive. Providence is but a prolonged and continuous act of 
creation; and so genius, if it has its seasons and periods of creative 
energy, should follow up these with the process of renovation. Not that 
it should always labour; but it should always live and grow, absorbing 
into its own constitution, and assimilating to itself, this glorious world, 
which was made for man—for his consciousness, as well as for his senses 
and appetites. For poetry is not only worthy of a literary embodiment, 
but of a close and permanent incorporation with the soul; and the author 
of many poems is far inferior to the man who lives, moves, and has his 
being in poetry, though this man may want “the accomplishment of 
verse.” A Village Milton, whose whole being is ever in harmony with 
nature, though he does not sing at all, is greater than all your musical 
Drydens and Popes, with their occasional snatches of song. The “ vision 
and the faculty divine” may be exercised in silence; the muse may be a 
dumb though not an idle spirit, and the soul may be pervaded to ecstacy 
with the effluence of nature, which yet finds no escape. We are not 
speaking of a mere day-dreamer, whose imagination, though it seem ac- 
tive, is truly passive, and who is constantly projecting but never exe- 
cuting grand poems. We are not speaking of the man who carries 
about in his brain the outlines of many an epic or tragedy—the first 
easy designs of a thousand poems, which are never to be finished; but 
we refer to him whose soul hourly overflows with poetry. We would 
rather have a fine sonnet in print, than a sublime epic in the brain; but 
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better than both may be the hidden vein of poetry which enriches the 
soul. Now, it is the glory of Wordsworth that he not only wrote the 
grandest poetry of the age, but that he also lived the life of a poet. 

The creed which Wordsworth expounded and illustrated all his life 
was, that simple nature and plain man are the only genuine poetic mate- 
rials, and that these should be made to take inartificial forms. He erred, 
however, in supposing, not that humble and private life is full of the 
conditions and elements of poetry, hut that public and conspicuous life 
is not so. Is Lear less poetical because he had been “ every inch a 
king?” Yet, according to Wordsworth’s theory, Lear should have been 
a shepherd, who divided a small farm among his children, and was after- 
wards thrown by them upon the poor’s rates. Not so partial was the 
poet’s theory of nature, whatever it was of humanity. Wordsworth sang 
alike of daisy and forest, grassy hillock and lofty mountain, stream and 
ocean, soft morn and resplendent noon, the clouds, either white and tran- 
quil or turned in anger into eyes of fire and mouths of thunder, the 
garden of Italy and the rocky wilderness of Scotland. 
~ Admiration has for a long time been fixed upon Wordsworth’s greatest 
poems, so intensely and intelligently, that we do not purpose any re- 
marks upon these or upon his posthumous piece, “The Prelude,” which 
belongs to the same class, and possesses the same high peculiarities. The 
“Prelude,” in fourteen books, was meant. to introduce the “ Recluse,” a 
philosophical poem on nature, man, and society, which was to consist of 
three parts. This gigantic undertaking was left unfinished. The second 
part (* The Excursion,” published in 1814) alone is complete; and the 
other two parts were little more than planned. The “ Prelude” is ad- 
dressed to Coleridge, and is an autobiography—giving the development 
—through the poet’s childhood, university career, residence in London, 
travels on the continent, and return to his home in the country—of his 
poetical nature and faculties.. 

One extract will suffice to show that this posthumous piece, in grandeur 
and freshness both of thought and imagery, is equal to the “ Excursion,” 
and his other most admired poems. The following passage describes 
him amid the uncongenial formalities and pedantries of the university :-— 


‘* Tmagination slept, 
And yet not utterly. I could not print 
Ground where the grass had yielded to the steps 
Of generations of illustrious men, 
Unmoved. I could not always lightly pass 
Through the same gateways, sleep where they had slept, 
Wake where they waked, range that enclosure old, 
That garden of great intellects, undisturbed. 
Place also by the side of this dark sense 
Of noble feeling, that those spiritual men, 
Even the great Newton’s own ethereal self, 
Seemed humbled in these precincts thence to be 
The more endeared. Their several memories here 
(Even like their persons in their portraits clothed 
With the accustomed garb of daily life) 
Put on a lowly and a touching grace 
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Of more distinct humanity, that left 
All genuine admiration unimpaired. 


Beside the pleasant Mill of Trompington, 
I laughed with Chaucer in the hawthorn shade ; 
Heard him, while birds were warbling, tell his tales 
Of amorous passion. And that gentle bard 
Chosen by the Muses for their page of state— 
Sweet Spenser—moving through his clouded heaven, 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace, 
I called him brother, Englishman, and friend ! 
Yea, our blind poet, who, in his latter day, 
Stood almost single; uttering odious truth— 
Darkness before, and danger’s voice behind, 
Soul awful—if the earth has ever lodged 
An awful soul—I seemed to see him here 
Familiarly, and in his scholar’s dress 
Bounding before me, yet a stripling youth— 
A boy, no better, with his rosy cheeks 
Angelical, keen eye, courageous look, 
And conscious step of purity and pride. 
Among the band of my compeers was one 
Whom chance had stationed in the very room 
Honoured by Milton’s name. O temperate bard ! 
Be it confest that, for the first time, seated 
Within thy innocent ludge and oratory, 
One of a festive circle, I poured out 
Libations, to thy memory drank, till pride 
And gratitude grew dizzy in a brain 
Never excited by the fumes of wine 
Before that hour or since. Then, forth T ran 
From the assembly ; through a length of streets, 
Ran, ostrich-like, to reach our chapel door 
In not a desperate or opprobrious time, 
Albeit long after the importunate bell 
Had stopped, with wearisome Cassandra voice 
No longer haunting the dark winter night. 
Call back, O friend! a moment to thy mind, 
The place itself and fashion of the rites. 
With careless ostentation shouldering up 
My surplice, through the inferior throng I clove 
Of the plain burghers, who in audience stood 
On the last skirts of their permitted ground, 
Under the pealing organ. Empty thoughts! 
I am ashamed of them: and that great bard, 
And thou, O friend! who in thy ample mind 
Hast placed me high above my best deserts, 
Ye will forgive the weakness of that hour, 
In some of its unworthy vanities, 
Brother to many more.” 





Our aim, in the sequel of this paper, is to refer to other pieces which 
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have not received admiration; and we mean to show that they are per- 
fect, according to their kind. 

Byron is the actor, whilst Wordsworth is the author. The former gives 
tragic emphasis, look, and attitude to humanity; but the latter develops 
its inner being and outward structure. There is the same difference 
(though not to a like extent) between the two, as between Shakspere 
and Kean. Byron’s heroes smile or scowl, love or hate, from their pe- 
culiar idiosynerasy; but those of Wordsworth live and act from the im- 
pulses common to mankind. Those of the former are but personations; 
those of the latter are genuine persons—real men and women. 

If we were in some idle or listless mood, and wished to be artificially 
excited, we should take up Byron’s poetry, and his dark heroes would be 
sure to interest us; they would not fail to put an end to our yawning, 
and to awaken some of our passions. But if we were in a tranquil re- 
verie of soul, seeking suggestive characters, scenes, and sentiments, and 
longing for an agency which would touch equally and regularly the 
whole of our nature, we should lay hold of Wordsworth’s poetry. We 
should study the aspects of man and life which he presents, and give 
ourselves up to his consistent and continuous development of the quali- 
ties which belong to every partaker of humanity. Then, instead of de- 
lighting to witness the blood of human passion, bursting and rushing 
forth in impetuous words or actions, we should wish to trace its every- 
day circulation—its regular out-going from the heart to the life, and to 
the world around that life. We should prefer the quiet display of deep 
and genuine feelings in the hero of the “ Excursion”—the pedlar—to that 
human cataract among the Alps—Manfred. 

The peculiarity which distinguishes Wordsworth from his contempo- 
raries is this, that of every piece, the texture—including not only the 
descriptions, but also the sentiments, reflections, and diction—is accom- 
modated entirely to its subject. ‘There is the most perfect harmony of 
everything with the character and condition of the hero: and the piece 
looks as if all its materials had been fused in the hero’s mind, and shaped 
by the hero’s lot. Even the majestic individuality of the poet is melted 
away and lost in sympathy with his hero. In the “ Excursion,” the 
grandest scenery of mountain and vale, is but for the feet and the eyes 
of the pedlar; cottages, churches, and churchyards are but the pedlar’s 
books; and the poet himself glides into the accompanying shadow of the 
pedlar. In this respect, Wordsworth has made poetry as harmoniously 
expressive as painting. Even his words are as exquisitely and delicately 
adapted to his subjects, as colours, lights, and shades in a picture. No 
other poet of the age has aimed at or achieved such harmony between 
the subject and the style both of thought and diction. His brethren 
have conceived and embodied certain characters, and then they have 
sketched certain scenes associated with certain sentiments; but neither 
the scenes nor the sentiments grow out of and around the characters: 
whereas Wordsworth’s hero determines and modifies both the inner and 
outward structure of each piece. 

What, in some of the poems of Wordsworth, has been his glory, has, in 
others been reckoned as his reproach. The “Lyrical Ballads” were essen- 
tially constructed on the principle we have noted; and yet, when they 
appeared, they were universally sneered at as specimens of prose—and 
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childish prose, moreover; and, though public opinion has been signally 
changed regarding many of them, there are still a few which his admirers 
wish that he had never produced. “Peter Bell”—dear to the poet—is 
strongly disliked by almost all readers. From his dedication of it to 
Southey, we learn, that on it he had expended the utmost labour, and 
was confident that its merits would be appreciated by posterity. “The 
Tale of Peter Bell,” he says, “ which I now introduce to your notice, and 
to that of the public, has in its manuscript state, nearly survived its 
minority; for it first saw the light in the summer of 1798. During this 
long interval (twenty-one years), pains have been taken at different times 
to make the production less unworthy of a favourable reception, or, rather, 
to fit it for fitting permanently a station, however humble, in the litera- 
ture of our country.” Now whatever ideal has been cherished in the 
soul of a great poet, and elaborated with willing and careful art, is far 
beyond the carping of criticism. The chances greatly preponderate that 
the poet is right and the critics are wrong. It is not like an extrava- 
gant fancy crossing him in some fit of caprice; but it is the embodiment 
of a presence that has long haunted him; and though it should be of an 
humble character, having grown out of the most common materials of 
life, and partaking of the vulgarest elements and qualities of humanity, 
yet genius will make it unique and precious. Such a production is 
“Peter Bell;” and we undertake to defend it as a masterpiece of its 
kind. 

Let us first inquire into the character which Wordsworth sketches of 
“Peter Bell, the Potter.” 

Peter Bell is as earthy and coarse as the earthenware which he vends 
over all the country. For more than thirty years, he has wandered from 
town to town, from hamlet to hamlet, from shore to shore, through the 
varied scenery of Scotland, England, and Wales, without having his heart 
softened or his thoughts elevated by the myriad influences of nature. 
Peter is merely weatherbeaten. The sun has but tanned him, the wind 
has but roughened him, and the morning and evening dew has but 
wetted him. His life has been one of hardened vice and savage cruelty. 
He has adopted the vices of the towns through which he passed, and 
carried them into pastoral solitudes, making the moral pestilence that 
rages in the vilest hovels desolate pure cottages. Peter has “a dozen 
wedded wives”--for he is callous to social as to natural associations. 
Now, surely such a character falls within the range of poetry. A painter 
would sketch Peter Bell, and why should not a poet? Nay, is he not as 
good a subject as the “Giaour” or the “Corsair” of Byron? He is the 
type of many thousands everywhere to be met with in society. No rea- 
sonable objection, therefore, can be brought against Wordsworth’s 
choice of a hero. Young ladies may miss their “curled darling”’—but 
how few of these would admire the heroes that stand out on Wilkie’s 
canvass ¢ 

And how graphically, and by means of a few master strokes, does 
Wordsworth draw Peter Bell—the vicious and brutal stoic alike of 
country and town! His nature, habits, and very appearance are sketched 
in a few lines, by a hand that quickly exhausts Peter. Crabbe, by 4 
stern picture, could have indicated Peter’s insensibility to social ties, but 
not his utter deadness to natural charms and associations. Besides, when 
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exhibiting gross defectiveness of being, Wordsworth invariably surrounds 
the narrow and rigid lines of character with the broad and deep humanity 
from which that character is cut off. The charities and graces which his 
hero wants, unobtrusively, yet closely circulate around him; and the ab- 
sence of humanity in the hero is denoted by its secret and subtle pre- 
sence around, 
* As well might Peter, in the Fleet 

Have been fast bound, a begging debtor; 

He travelled here, he travelled there, 

But not the value of a hair 

Was heart or head the better. 


He roved among the vales and streams, 
In the green wood, and hollow dell; 
They were his dwellings night and day: 
But nature ne’er could find the way 
Into the heart of Peter Bell. 


Though nature could not touch his heart 
By lovely forms and silent weather, 

And tender sounds, yet you might see 
At once that Peter Bell and she 

Had often been together. 


A savage wildness round him hung, 
As of a dweller out of doors; 

In his whole figure and his mien 

A savage character was seen 

Of mountains and of dreary moors. 


There was a hardness in his cheek,, 
There was a hardness in his eye, 
As if the man had fixed his face, 
In many a solitary place, 

Against the wind and open sky.’’ 


We shall afterwards have to speak of the style of language employed 
by Wordsworth in executing his sketch. 

Let us now see if the tale of “ Peter Bell” be liable to the strong ob- 
jections which have been almost universally alleged against it. 

Peter Bell is to be changed, and the humanity within him, which had 
all his lifetime been torpid, is to expand and develop itself. This (poor 
and wretched imitations of which in the Christmas books of Mr Dickens 
have been so incontinently admired) has been decried by critics and the 
public, 

Peter Bell is introduced on a beautiful November night, when the 
moon and the stars were out, travelling alone. The hour is without 
charms for him; he is a mere pedestrian, and on business. He traverses 
the river-bank, copse and brake, hill and dale, with as little interest as 
if all things were shrouded in a thick and disagreeable mist. He takes 
a path which promises to make his journey shorter—through a dark 
wood, but soon loses his way, He comes upon a quiet meadow, skirting 
the river, on the margin of which an ass is standing, like a philosopher 
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musing profoundly and sadly over the current of time. Peter mounts 
him; but the animal, in spite of repeated and zealous kicking and heavy 
cudgelling, refuses to stir. Alighting, Peter plies his stick more furiously 
on the back and head of the ass, but with no better effect, for the ass 
lies down, and turns one eye mournfully to the river. Peter, in stoop- 
ing to seize the brute’s neck, starts up aghast with terror, for, close be- 
fore him, in the shallows of the river, he sees, by the light of the moon, 
a dead man’s face. He falls back on the grass insensible; and, on re- 
covering, puts his staff into the river to drag out the corpse. The ass 
starts up with signs of joy and gratitude, even fondly licking Peter's 
cruel hands. When the dead man is brought out and laid on the bank, 
Peter inwardly acknowledges the affectionate fidelity of the poor brute 
in waiting for its master. The brute drops on its knees, that Peter may 
now mount, and swiftly sets off for an anxious and distressed home. 
Through the night silence, a cry of young sorrow comes. A boy is 
searching wildly for his lost father. The ery dies away, and the ass 
trudges on. Peter’s thoughts are turned upon the incidents of his 
past life, and the fluttering of a leaf frightens him, as if it were the scroll 
of his wickedness rustling in the awakened and quick ear of his con- 
science. In his better mood, he is horrorstruck to see the poor ass’s 
head bleeding from the late heavy and unmerciful blow. Remorse is at 
his heart for still blacker villany and wrong; and he thinks of one sweet 
Highland girl whom he had deceived and ruined. Her—confiding fully 
in him—he had deserted, as the ass had not its owner. In this state of 
torture, the voice of a Methodist preaching to some coal-miners strikes 
upon his ears, and is welcomed by the potter with tears as good news. 
As he passes the meeting-house door, he hears distinctly the words of 
the gospel of faith and repentance. The ass makes straight for a cottage, 
within which a woman and seven children are lamenting the absent man. 
Peter’s heart is touched and broken, and he can scarcely tell his tale of 
wo. The scene renews in him the humanity of his tender childhood; 
and, retiring from the distracted household, he creeps into a shade of 
darksome trees, and communes with himself. From that moment he be- 
comes a changed man. 

Such is the barest outline of the tale. Do erities and the public scoff 
at the prominent place given to the ass? Do they not see that the potter 
had sunk below the level of a brute, and that, therefore, the power of 
transformation must reach him from that level? He had lost all sym- 
pathy with human-kind, so that scenes of human affection and fidelity 
would not have broken up his callousness. But the poor ass, that had 
remained for four days and nights watching and fasting (though the 
meadow was green) beside the drowned and concealed body of its mas- 
ter, and would not be driven away though cudgelled ‘to death—the ass 
that so suddenly showed signs of joy and gratitude when Peter began to 
act as a man to the dead—this was a new spectacle, and administered a 
reproof which was likely to tell upon his brutish nature. The sight of 
a brute tenderly caring for those of its own species has affected many 4 
hardened spectator; and the spectacle of the ass so devoted to its drowned 
master, was sure to teach humanity even to such a ruffian as Peter Bell. 
Peter, standing between the dead man and the dead man’s loving ser- 
vant, has humanity breathed into him. 
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And with what deep and true knowledge of man is the good work, 
thus begun, wrought out and perfected! The haste of the ass to reach its 
master’s home, that messengers might be despatched to the bank where 
he has been left—the ery of the fatherless running wildly through the 
moonlight—the visions of memory becoming vivid, and of remorseful 
power—the Gospel soothing the remorse into deep penitence—and, lastly, 
the scene of cottage bereavement and grief—naturally advance the trans- 
formation of Peter Bell. The hard-hearted man is lifted up from his 
callousness, through degrees of brute kindness and human affection. He 
is first elevated to the level of the faithful and loving ass, and begins to 
sympathise with the dead man; and, finally, he weeps with the widow 
and orphan children. Sure we are, that throughout the range of poetry 
there is not such a metaphysical and satisfactory account of a moral and 
mental transformation. Yet those who admire hugely the change effected 
by ghostly or fairy machinery upon disagreeable characters, sketched in 
the Christmas books of Mr Dickens, ery out against “ Peter Bell!” But, 
to the end of time, Wordsworth’s ass is better than all the spiritual crea- 
tions of Mr Dickens! 

We now come, lastly, to consider the style of thought and language 
in this obnoxious piece. And we freely admit that it is not romantic; 
and we ask, should it have been? Had Wilkie, in his pictures of humble 
Scottish life, introduced Italian scenery and rich colouring, it would not 
have been more absurd than for Wordsworth to have made “ Peter Bell” 
aromance. It was proper that the texture of the piece should be simple 
and homely. A potter, an ass, a dead man, and his bereaved family— 
how incongruous with those figures would a high style of poetry have 
been! The materials were truly poetical, being a genuine exhibition of 
one type of humanity, but the form cf these materials was both common 
and coarse, and splendid diction was, therefore, most unsuitable. The 
poet throws himself entirely into his subject, and invests that subject with 
a consistent array of circumstances, scenery, and sentiment. The potter 
moulds the whole piece. Other poets besides Wordsworth, had they been 
sketching Peter Bell as a hero, though they had given him precisely the 
same character, would have surrounded and covered him up with scenery, 
and especially with sentiments more lofty and ethereal, yet, therefore, so 
much the more inharmonious. We should have had gorgeous descrip- 
tions and sublime reflections, all clothed in gaudy phraseology, quite in- 
consistent with, and, indeed, utterly irrelevant to, Peter Bell. But 
Wordsworth properly gives a bald style to such an outwardly bare 
subject. Nature is placed alongside of the hero, idealised only accord- 
ing to that hero’s type. What Wordsworth means to pourtray is, a man 
wholly insensible to and hardened against the genial spirit of nature and 
humanity; and the poet most properly and skilfully develops no more 
either of nature or humanity than the hero, when changed, will recog- 
lise and appreciate. 

It may be asked with sadness, Where are the successors of Words- 
worth and his associates—all dead save John Wilson? We have a few 
young men of noble promise, foremost of whom is Bailey; the author of 
“Festus;” but one or two stars, however bright, will not make up the 
milky-way which has vanished for ever. 
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THE MINISTER OF FINANCE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM HAUFP. 
CHAPTER IX. 


A Tuicx heavy mist lay upon Stuttgart, giving to the city, and the hills 
which surrounded it, a melancholy and desolate appearance. There 
was also a troubled and anxious gravity upon the countenances of the 
people in the streets; and it seemed as if some past misfortune, that could 
not be forgot, or some impending calamity, was feared, which lay on all 
hearts like the dark clouds on their own beloved hills, and covered them 
with mourning. On the evening of one of these days, young Lanbek 
walked through the damp paths of the garden. His face was pale, his eyes 
restless, his lips pressed closely together; he no longer walked with his 
usual light step and upright bearing; and it seemed as if, during the last 
eight days, he had become ten years elder. What he had foreseen had 
come te pass: no one who knew Lanbek only by report could, indeed, com- 
prehend or justify the sudden elevation of the young man. The favourites 
and creatures of the powerful Jew treated him with that burdensome 
cordiality, with that rude pleasantry, which is now and then shown by 
thieves or sharpers towards a new companion in their wickedness; while 
the feeling of young Lanbek towards his new worthy acquaintances, at 
the best, made him compare his sensations to the disagreeable and 
melancholy feelings of a man whom misfortune had thrown into a dun- 
geon with the refuse of mankind—one who must permit himself to be 
greeted as the equal of robbers and public women. The gracious coun- 
tenance shown to him by the minister when they met, pointed hit out 
as a new favourite. He now observed, for the first time, how many good 
men had wished well to him; for many faces, which had smiled the day’s 
greetings to the son of old Lanbek, now seemed to scowl at him; while 
many respectable citizens, and even some honest vine-dressers, who had 
so often taken advice with his father and him, now turned away their 
eyes, and walked on without even touching their hats. 

The thought of Leah increased his unhappiness still more. He knew 
well how unhappy his old father, he himself, and those connected with 
him, would be, if the dubious blow which they were about to strike 
should fail; and although great were the injuries with which that fearful 
man was laden, yet it sorely grieved him when he reflected upon the 
consequences that his ruin would cause to others. What would become 
of the poor Leah, when her brother lay in prison perhaps for many 
months? Would the duke, a severe master, pardon such heavy trans- 
gressions and grave plots as those of the Jew, even though he had as- 
sured him of impunity by that edict ? 

Then he grew excited by the recollection of the dreadful threat thrown 
out by Siiss against himself, when he alluded to the connection of the 
young man and his sister. Anxiety for his parent, and the disgrace of 
such an union, when merely talked of, overpowered him. For a moment, 
he cursed his folly at ever having exchanged words with the fair Jewess: 
he resolved to leave the garden, and never see her again, and to relate 
all to his father before it was too late; but again, as he thought of 
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her lovely countenance, her pure, innocent, interesting eyes repos- 
ing so gladly, and with such confiding expression, upon his, there was 
—I know not whether, vanity, folly, love, or the influence of that 
strange magic which, since the days of Rachel, has existed among the 
daughters of Israel—there was an irresistible something which drove 
him to the place where, since the twilight of a March evening had be- 
gun to deepen, the fair Leah expected him. 

“At last! at last!” said Leah, in tears, while she presented her 
white hand through the railings, which separated the two gardens. “If 
spring had not come in the meanwhile, I had thought that a quarter 
of a year had gone by. 1am quite at liberty; why, then, at this cold 
season of the year, do you come into the garden, when you may enter 
at the door of the house? Know, my friend, that I am very unhappy.” 

“ Leah,” replied he, while he raised her hand to his lips, ‘ do not mis- 
understand me. Indeed, I could not come. I did not dare come to 
you alone, and I do not enter your brother’s circles: if I knew that you 
had been there but once, I would never speak to you again.” 

In spite of the obscurity, the young man thought that he observed a 
deep colour mount into the cheeks of Leah. He looked at her doubt- 
fully; she cast down her eyes, and replied, ‘‘ You are right; I dare not 
go into my brother’s society.” 

“But have you been there? Yes, you have!” exclaimed Lanbek, 
with displeasure. ‘‘ Confess, then, for I can read this easily in your 
eyes.” 

“ Listen to me,” replied she, while she pressed his hand with emotion : 
“the nurse has told you what happened after the carnival, and how I 
besought and prayed him to set you free. Since that period, he has 
quite altered his conduct; he is kinder, treats me as if I had become at 
once five years older, and even allows me at times to drive out with 
him. Some days ago, he requested me to dress myself as handsomely as 
possible, put a splendid necklace in my hand, and in the evening con- 
ducted me down stairs into his own apartment. ‘There were some per- 
sons there whom I knew, but the greater number of the ladies and gentle- 
men were strangers tome. We played and danced, and at first 1 was 
much pleased, but not so afterwards.” 

“For what reason?” asked Lanbek, much excited. 

“In short, it did not please me, and I will not go again.” 

“T would you had never been there,” said the youth. 

“Ah! how could I know that the society there was not suited to 
me?” replied Leah, sadly. ‘ And, besides, my brother said expressly, 
that it would please my bridegroom if I went into company.” 

“What did he say? Whom will it please?” exclaimed Lanbek. 

“ You,” answered Leah; “ but, altogether, Lanbek, I know not exactly 
how I ought to understand you—you are so cold and constrained: now, 
when we may speak openly and without hindrance, you have become 
sad, almost silent; instead of coming into the house, you meet me secretly 
in the garden. I certainly do not know what there can be to terrify you 
so much, now when we stand in such a relation to each other.” 

“In what relation ?” asked Lanbek. 

“Again, what a strange question! You have applied to my brother 
for me, and he has told you that, in case I wished it, the duke would 
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issue a rescript, and free us from the hindrance offered by our different 
faiths. Iam glad you are not a Catholic, for then this had not been 
possible; but you Protestants have no supreme ruler of the Church, and 
are, therefore, heretics like us.” 

“ Leah! for the love of God, do not jest!” exclaimed the young man, 
horrified. “Who has told you these things? How shall I lead you 
from this fatal error?” 

** Alas! alas!” replied Leah. .“‘ It makes you angry when I venture to 
place my hated people beside yours. But do not be alarmed; my 
brother, it is said, can do everything; he will certainly help us; for 
what he says is right with the duke. But I have one request to make, 
Gustavus: will you introduce me to your relations? You have two 
amiable sisters—I have already sometimes seen them from the window; 
how delighted I am to be thus closely united to them! Pray, let me 
become acquainted with them.” 

The unhappy youth was unable to return one word in answer; his 
thoughts, his very heart, seemed to stand still. Like one who, through 
some sudden fright, has been rebbed of his senses, he looked at the 
Jewess with dry and extended eyes, as upon one who, though not at 
this moment, yet soon most likely to be, more unfortunate even than 
himself—one who now, smiling and dreaming, careless as a child, already 
plucked her chaplet of flowers on the brink of a fearful abyss. 

“ What is the matter with you, Gustavus ?” said she, anxiously, as he 
still continued silent. ‘“‘ Your hand trembles in mine—are you ill? You 
are so changed.” 

Before he could reply, a deep voice by the side of Leah exclaimed— 
“ Geod evening, counsellor; you amuse yourself here in the twilight 
with your bride? It is a very cool evening; why do you not rather 
walk into a warm.room? You know that my house is open to you at 
all times ?” 

* With whom are you speaking, Gustavus?” said old Lanbek, who 
approached at the same time. ‘ Your sisters maintain that you enter- 
tain yourself here with a lady.” 

* It is the minister,” answered Gustavus, almost breathlessly. 

“Your most obedient servant,” said the old man, dryly. “ I had not 
the pleasure of recognising your excellency in this obscurity, but I take 
this opportunity of rendering my humblest thanks for the promotion of 
my son. I am much delighted to find that you are on such good terms 
with Gustavus.” 

“Tt is a mistake,” answered Siiss, hoarsely, “to suppose that I would 
trouble myself to speak across the hedge, in the dark, to your son. | 
came for the purpose of fetching my sister, because the weather is cold, 
and the night air might injure her.” 

“ Your sister?” said the old man, sternly. “Boy, how am I to un 
derstand this? Speak!” 

“Do not be so hasty, consul,” answered the Jew. “ Youth has no 
wisdom, but he makes honourable court to Leah.” 

“ Away!” exclaimed the old man, while, with his hand, he grasped 
the arm of his son, and drew him along. “Go to your room—I would 
speak a word with you; and for you, young Mademoiselle Siiss, never 
again allow yourself to speak another word to the son of an honourable 
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Christian, to my son; for, were your brother King of Jerusalem, you 
would bring no honour to my hovse.” With uncertain and tottering 
steps, he led his son away. 

Leah wept aloud, and the minister laughed scornfully. “On my 
word,” exclaimed he, “this was a fine scene! Do not forget, however, 


counsellor, that you have only a delay of fourteen days for your wooing. 
Until then——, afterwards I will keep my word.” 


CHAPTER X. 


The solicitude of young Lanbek, bordering upon fear, now called 
upon him, patiently and without murmuring, to follow his father; while 
long observation of the character of his parent forbade him, at this mo- 
ment, when appearances were so much against him, from exculpating 
himself. The consul, upon entering his apartment, threw himself into 
his arm-chair, and covered his face. Careworn and anxious, Gustavus 
now stood before him, without venturing to speak. The two fair sisters 
of the youth now hastened hither, having observed the weakness of their 
father, tenderly inquired what ailed him, endeavoured to withdraw his 
hands from his face, and moistened them with their tears. 

“There is the wretch!” exclaimed he, after a while, his wrath pre- 
vailing over his bodily weakness; “there stands he who has polluted 
the house of your father, our good old name, you, you innocent children, 
with misery, reproach, and shame—the Judas, the parricide—for this 
day he has put a nail in my coffin.” 

“Father! For the love of Heaven, Gustavus!” exclaimed the girls, 
trembling, while they timidly looked at their pale and downeast brother, 
and clung to their father. 


“T know,” said the unhappy young man—“ I know that appearances 
are against me *s 


“ Will you be silent?” continued the consul, with kindling eyes and 


threatening gesture. “ Appearances! Do you think you can again 
blind my old eyes as you did after the carnival? Is it not so? It were 
far better that both these eyes had been closed, that the old Lanbek had 
been buried deep in the ground, where the knowledge of the disgrace 
brought on his name could no longer reach him. But you have mis- 
taken yourself, wretch! I will disinherit you. Here stand my two 
dear children; you shall be driven forth, my honourable name taken 
from you, cursed r 

“Father!” exclaimed his three children, with one voice. His 
daughters wound themselves around him, and Hedwig, for the first 
time, ventured to press her lips upon the revered ones of her father, 
while she sealed his mouth, about to pronounce the curse, with kisses. 
The younger had involuntarily placed herself beside Gustavus, and 
seized his hand, as if to defend him, but the young man tore himself 
away. Never so much as at this moment had his face and his threaten- 
mg eyes resembled the features of his father; and, standing erect, 
he said, “I have suffered all which it is possible for a son to suffer 
from his father, but I have other duties; I must guard my own honour, 
even though it were my own father who touched it. It ought to be 
sufficient to you, when I assure you, by all that is sacred, that I am not 
What you take me for. If you have faith in me no longer, if you give 
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me up, then there remains nothing more forme. Farewell—I can only 
be a disgrace to you!” 

“ Remain!” exclaimed the old man, sad and trembling, rather than 
commanding. “ Do you think that this is the way to reconcile an in- 
jured father? Are you in such haste to go away and enter upon a path 
where I may never meet you more? Though I have lived honestly, 
and according to my conscience, I comprehend you and your intentions 
perfectly.” 

“ But, father,” said the youngest daughter, in a soft voice, “ we all 
loved Gustavus so much, and you yourself often said how good he was; 
what dreadful thing, then, can he have done, that you treat him so 
hardly ?” 

“ You do not understand it, or, rather, you may understand it: he 
loves the sister of the Jew, and has just been conversing with her and 
his fine brother-in-law, Siiss. Now, speak! Can you exculpate your- 
self? What a fool I was to imagine what I did, that in him there had 
been a trap laid for me—that he elevated and appointed him on my 
account! His Jewish fair one has made him a counsellor of expedition.” 

“ My father will not understand me,” said the youth, with tears in 
his eyes, “therefore I will speak to you. To you, my dear sisters, [ 
will honestly relate how the matter stands, and I do not think you will 
condemn me.” 

The girls sat down sorrowfully, the old man leant his troubled brow 
upon his hand, and listened attentively. Gustavus went on with his 
story, at first with a deep colour on his face, and afterwards much inter- 
rupted with emotion; he told how he came to know Leah, how good and 
innocent she was, how sadly she had spoken to him, because till then 
there was no one else to whom she had been allowed to speak. He then 
repeated the conversation at the interview with the Jewish minister, 
his cunning offers; he assured them that he had never given place to the 
thought of any union with Leah; and that he would this evening have 
said so to the minister, had not his father so suddenly made his appear- 
ance beside them. 

“ You have erred greatly, Gustavus,” said Hedwig, his elder sister, a 
quiet and intelligent girl. “Since you never, except very remotely, 
could think of a marriage with this girl, it was your duty, as an upright 
man, to have had nothing to do with her. You have also done wrong 
in this, that you did not at once confide all to your father; you have 
made your family unhappy, and caused them to be the sport of others. 
Do you think Siiss will not execute what he threatened? Yes, he will 
revenge himself on my father, you, and all of us.” ; 

“Go and ask pardon of your father,” said Kathchen, weeping 
“You must reproach him no more, Hedwig; he is unhappy enough. 
Come, Gustavus,” she added, while she took his hand, and led him to- 
wards his father, “ beg that he will forgive you. We may become very 
unfortunate; that evil man may ruin us, as he has ruined the country; 
but let there at least be peace among ourselves. When we have each 
other, we have much, though he takes all the rest away.” r 

The old man looked long, and not unwillingly, at his son. “ You 
have acted like a vain young man, and the attention shown to you by 
the Jewess has blinded you. You have suffered for this perhaps long, 
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but most certainly during this evening. Kathchen is right—-I will vex 
you no longer; we must now contend against a fearful enemy. Do 
you think that he will keep his word, as to delay until the fourteen days 
have expired, as he mentioned to you?” 

“T believe and hope so,” replied the young man. 

“ At all events, there must be more decided than the fate of our 
house,” added the old man; “ Rémchingen and Siiss, or us. Whoever 
loses pays the cost. But promise me never again, Gustavus, to visit 
the Jewess. I will forgive your folly on this condition.” 

Gustavus consented, with trembling lips, and then quitted the apart- 
ment, in order to hide his emotion. But long, and with unceasing sor- 
row, did he think upon the unhappy girl, whose heart was his, and yet 
whom he dared not to love. He certainly shared in all the strong re- 
ligious opinions of his age, and yet he shuddered at the curse which 
pursued a homeless race in its thousand members, and which seemed to 
include all in its ruin, now falling upon her, the noblest among them, in 
the most natural way. He certainly found no excuse for himself, or for 
his forbidden passion for one who did not share his faith; yet he ob- 
tained some consolation in this, that a high Providence ruled his fate. 

His father and sisters conversed for some time about him and his 
affairs, and by degrees the recollection of the many virtues of the youth 
appeased the old man so much, that he even in some measure excused 
the secret proposal of the minister. 

When, at a later hour in the evening, the two sisters found themselves 
alone, Kathchen said, “ It is true, Gustavus has erred sadly, but in his 
place any one might have done so. Ihave seen her once at the window 
and once in the garden—a creature more graceful and beautiful I never 
beheld. What are all the faces in Stuttgart—what is even the fair 
Maria, of whom so much is said—when compared with such a splendid 
countenance? Hedwig, I eould have fallen in love with her myself.” 

“How can you talk so foolishly!” answered Hedwig, indignantly. 
“Let her be what she will, she is and remains only a Jewess.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was not alone the unhappy love of their brother that grieved the 
fair daughters of the consul Lanbek during the following days. No; 
It was the strange and oppressive circumstances which seemed to rule 
over both father and son, that cost them so many secret tears. It 
could not be said that they seemed gloomy, that they interrogated with 
moroseness, or had replied coldly; but it might be perceived that sorrow 
and care occupied the thoughts of both, and the girls were always astray 
in their suppositions as to the cause of this anxiety, when they some- 
times saw their father and brother standing together within the recess 
of a window, and confidentially, though earnestly, whispering to each 
other. At length, on three evenings in each week, they were for- 
mally desired to quit the large family room, which was used by them 
during the winter season; and, what had never before happened, so far 
as they knew, their father’s small library was on these evenings heated 
for their accommodation, and permission was given them to amuse 
themselves therein with jurists and philosophers. 

Neither father or son, however, thought upon this, that any one 
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might enter from the library in the upper floor to the study, from the 
latter. into the reception-room, and from that into the lumber-room, 
which was provided with a square aperture, with a small cover opening 
down into the parlour, in order to give light or heat to that apartment; 
neither did they remember, that female curiosity had before now broken 
through greater barriers than those which lay between the other apart- 
ment and the library. A stronger feeling, however, than curiosity— 
fear—had for some evenings detained the girls in the library. Hedwig 
asserted that she had frequently heard footsteps, and a fearful groaning 
in the apartment above; and Kathchen feared to go there, because that 
apartment was separated from the rooms of the dreaded Jew Siiss 
only by a thin wall of wood and bricks. 

One evening, however, some time after the girls had been sent away, 
Kathchen saw three men enter with her father, as she had glided towards 
the middle of the staircase, which raised her curiosity to the utmost. The 
first, who walked slowly and heavily up the lower steps, and stood in 
the entrance hall for some time to take breath, was certainly no other 
than the Lutheran prelate, Klinger. His snow-white wig, his prelati- 
eal chain, which rested upon his waist, and his old withered features, 
had an unusual interest for the girl. Colonel von Réder, the master of 
the horse, followed him—a man who was considered to be both brave 
and skilful, but in whose manners there was something very profane. 
At the third, she had nearly laughed aloud; it was the gay Captain 
Reelzingen, who was so familiar in telling droll stories and jests, and 
who at many a ball had made her laugh before. His face was now de- 
corous enough, but yet it was the same face that appeared when he 
swore upon his honour that he truly loved her. She looked after him 
laughing, observed his huge sword come in contact with the door, and 
then hastened to the library, where she found her sister Hedwig, who 
had closed her eyes firmly, that she might not be terrified by some appa- 
rition, who might by accident wander into the room. 

“ Now, we must peep down,” said Kathchen. “Come quickly with 
me; only think, people are coming here as if to the carnival. Have you 
ever before seen the Prelate Klinger and Captain Reelzingen in one 
room? and then there is Colonel Réder, and,” she added, as her sister 
lingered, ‘I must have made a great mistake if, when the door opened, 
I did not see Blankenberg also.” 

This last name was decisive: Kathchen took the light, and stept for- 
ward with a beating heart; Hedwig followed her, pressing as closely as 
possible to her courageous sister, and, as the other threw open the door 
of the mysterious chamber, she seized fast hold of her dress. The open- 
ing was immediately above the stove of the parlour on the floor beneath, 
but Kathchen was able, when she took off the lid, went upon her knees, 
and bent down her head, to observe four or five of the men assembled 
below. Hedwig now bent down, and tried to look further than her 
sister, but she directly stood up again, and said, “I can see nothing 
except the broad back of the prelate, some wigs, and the uniform of the 
colonel. Do you know for certain that Blankenberg is there?” 

**T am sure he is,” answered Kathchen, smiling mischievously, “ but 
let us hear what they say; perhaps you will know your lover's voice.” 

They sat down upon the floor beside the opening, and listened. The 
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agreeable warmth which came from the stove, and their curiosity 
together, made them for a length of time impervious to the cold of a 
night in March; at length Hedwig rose up in displeasure: “Do you 
fancy we shall be any the wiser of this talking, of which we can only 
comprehend the half? They speak just as before of the welfare of the 
country, of the duke and Siiss, and all such; what is this tous? Come; 
it is terribly cold here. Get up!” 

But Kathchen beckoned to her to be silent. Colonel Réder was now 
heard reading something in an emphatic and audible voice, while the 
profound stillness was occasionally interrupted by harsh sounds of dis- 
pleasure. Old Lanbek spoke; the gay features of Kathchen surveyed 
him with anxiety and surprise; at last, as the company spoke loudly, 
but in a friendly manner, to each other, and rung their glasses together, 
a deep colour overspread the face of the fair listener; her eyes sparkled 
as she carefully shut the lid, seized the lamp, and left the place with 
her sister. 

“ Have you understood anything?” asked Hedwig; ‘ you appeared 
all at once so attentive. What have they been saying?” 

“JT do not know it all; I cannot tell you all,” replied Kathchen, mus- 
ingly; “to me, it seems as if I had been dreaming. Listen, but be 
silent; it may make us all unhappy. These are dangerous men in our 
father’s room below. I am terrified when I think. what the conse- 
quences of this may be.” 

“Speak on, silly girl! I am two years older than you, and you 
ought to have no secret from me.” 

“Only think, then,” continued Kathchen, in a low voice, “ Siiss 
would make us Catholics, and overthrow the country; then our father 
and every one else will lose their places.” 

“ Catholics!” exclaimed Hedwig, with horror; ‘ then we must become 
nuns, if we remain unmarried? ‘That is dreadful!” 

“Not at all,” said Kathchen, smiling at the vexation of her sister; 
“there must be a great many nuns, if all who do not get married go 
into the cloister: but be calm; it will not come to this. In three days, 
said Réder, the duke will depart; and while he is in. Phillipsburg, these 
men are, in thé name of the province, to take the Jew prisoner, together 
with all his assistants, and then inform the duke how wrongly his minis- 
ters acted.” 

“Ah!” said Hedwig, weeping, “that is not well. They will lose 
everything, for the duke confides in any one rather than in those of the 
province. I know what the lady of Colonel B. once said to me about my 
father; you will see how unfortunately this will turn out.” 

“ And if it does,” answered Kathchen, “ yet are we the daughters of 
aman who does it all for the good of his country; this should console 
us.” 


The heroic girl now took from the shelves a Bible, illustrated with 
many very fine engravings. She gave the New Testament to her weep- 
ing sister, in order that she might amuse herself with the plates and 
passages in rhyme. She took the Old Testament herself, and concealed 
her anxiety about her father by singing a little hymn in a low voice, 
while her fair fingers hastened through the gilt leaves, from one pic- 
ture to another. 
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Tuts is a book which must, we think, be read with interest and profit 
by a great variety of readers. The curious in human nature, whose 
delight it is to penetrate into the privacy of celebrated men, will be 
gratified by a delineation so minute and truthful of the inner workings 
of a vigorous and individual mind; the simple and unlearned aspirant 
will be taught, by its clear and practical lessons, how life may be ren- 
dered both nobler and happier to every one—not so much by gifts of 
genius, or laborious achievements at school or college, as by that hum- 
bler species of physical and moral training which lies within the reach 
of the thoughtful, the self-denying, and the conscientious ; while to the 
enlightened philosopher, or real lover of his kind, there will be a still 
higher enjoyment than that of gratified curiosity, or even the hope of 
personal advancement, in the glimpses it constantly presents of a pure 
and benevolent mind, a heart animated by the mildest affections, and a 
character altogether of singular strength, sweetness, and modesty. 

We think the public have reason to be entirely satisfied with the man- 
ner in which Mr G. Combe has discharged the delicate duty of biogra- 
pher to his brother. The remarkable affinity naturally existing between 
the minds of the brothers, which, by giving the elder and more self-relying 
an early insight into the reserved nature and feelings of the younger, 
enabled him to act through life as his guide, counsellor, and friend, was 
of itself a high qualification for the office. To this Mr Combe has added 
—besides a thorough comprehension of the chief subjects under discus- 
sion in the work—great lucidity of arrangement, rare judgment in the 
use of materials, and a conscientious adherence to fact, even in the most 
insignificant details. 

But the best qualified are often the least confident of success; and we 
accordingly find Mr Combe suffering much natural anxiety, that, from 
his abundant materials, he should be able to select exactly such cha- 
racteristic incidents and remarks as should faithfully represent to intelli- 
gent readers the feelings and intellectual qualities of the individual. 
With the view, therefore, as he tells us, of strengthening his own hand, 
he submitted the first half of the memoir, as soon as it was written, toa 
select number of able persons, physicians and others ; but the opinions 
he received in answer to the appeal—though generally favourable both 
to the subject and manner of the work—varied so entirely as to the dif- 
ferent parts most to be objected to or admired, that he was compelled, 
after all, to follow his own course with the remainder, convinced, if he 
had before doubted it, that the very ancient story of the poor artist in 
the market-place, who had his picture obliterated both by its contemners 
and admirers, is of equal application to the present day. Of these dif- 
fering opinions, the substance of which is given in the preface, we agree 
most with that which characterises Dr Combe as an eminent reformer in 
medical science, and an invaluable instructor of the public; and least 
with those which seem to suppose that the general success of the work 


* Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. 1850. 
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will depend on the complete establishment and reception, by the world 
at large, of the doctrines of phrenology. We so far agree, as to look 
on phrenology as being still an unsettled question in physiology, but 
cannot allow that the permanent value of Dr Combe’s “‘ Life” will, to any 
great extent, depend on its settlement ; for, however desirable it may be 
to be always in the right, infallibility is certainly no attribute of man; 
and we think Dr Combe’s fame has too many supports on which it firmly 
rests, to be much shaken, even though the science on which he founded 
so much should eventually be withdrawn from the sum of them. 
Though the course of Dr Combe’s life abounds in those moral har- 
monies which to the thoughtful ear will ever sound “ far above singing,” 
we must look elsewhere for the kind of interest there is, and ever will 
be, in the delineation of romantic passion and adventure. Wholly 
without striking incidents, his life was one of patient suffering and 
faithful working. He was born in the year 1797, in the middle class 
of Scottish society, and of parents, who, like the rugged Covenanters of 
old, and many of the “grave livers” of a later day, have been too apt 
to mistake sternness for duty in the family intercourse, and perhaps, 
from the northern temperament, to mingleacold asceticism with that pru- 
dence, industry, and holy purity of life, which, accompanied with geni- 
ality, would have rendered the humble home a temple of love, as it was 
of peace, and the parental example as touching and attractive as it was 
generally self-denying and respectable. Dr Combe’s parents, if not 
tender, were just, dutiful, and, after their own fashion, kind-hearted. 
They had seventeen children, fourteen of whom grew up. The father 
carried on the trade of a thriving brewer at Livingston Yards, under an 
angle of Edinburgh Castle, and managed to give his children rather a 
better edueation than generally falls to the lot of their class in Seotland. 
Andrew attended the High School for five years, and the College for 
two sessions ; but his intellect appears to have developed slowly, and, 
though persevering, and early in possession of that natural refinement 
of mind which is so sure a mark of superiority, he had reached his 
seventeenth year without giving much promise of future eminence. 
Having shown some disposition for the medical profession, at fourteen 
years of age his father bound him apprentice to Mr Henry Johnston of 
Edinburgh, a medical practitioner, who dispensed medicine to his patients 
from a store kept in his own house in Prince’s Street. Andrew, however, 
did not seem quite to have made up his mind to his calling—or at least to 
the time of beginning his studies; and an amusing, though rather startling, 
scene is described, highly characteristic of the firmness of the elder party, 
and the dogged, reserved obstinacy of the younger, before his mind had 
awakened to reason. But the elder conquered, and Andrew, carried to 
Johnston’s house on the shoulders of two of his stout brothers, was ludi- 
crously “made a doctor of,” nolens volens. Here he spent several profit- 
less years; occupied half-an-hour a day in study, and the rest of the 
time in delivering the medicines ; yawning out of a ground-floor window, 
and reading indifferent novels. At fifteen, he attended lectures on 
anatomy and chemistry, and towards the end of his apprenticeship saw 
a little practice in the workhouse of St Cuthbert’s parish, of which Mr 
Johnston was the medical attendant; but not till he was in his seven- 
teenth year could he be said to have fairly begun to study. 
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Mr Combe speaks of his brother’s education as having been very de- 
fective, and instructively explains how this arose, in spite of the above 
mentioned advantages, from the little attention, at that time, paid b 
teachers to the individual conformation of mind exhibited by the pupils. 
Andrew Combe was a reasoning, reflecting, rightly feeling boy, but was 
far from being quick of observation or ready of tongue, and the old 
style of teaching—by technical rules, and absolute dogmas, instead of 
explanations addressed to reason and common sense—had not unnatu- 
rally the tendency frequently to stupify and revolt, rather than to instruct 
him. 

However, the deep springs of a powerful and fine character were 
there by nature, and if the circumstances which surrounded the shy and 
awkward youth were not the very best in the world for the drawing 
forth of that clear stream which was to carry health and refreshing into 
so many arid places, neither were they by any means the worst. His 
mind was among those which find ‘sermons in stones, and good in 
everything.” “In observing the processes of his father’s trade, he came 
in contact with nature, and marked the regular evolution of her power;” 
his*parents set him an example, not only of the stern virtue of quiet 
endurance, but of one which is both higher and holier, a steady pursuit 
of the useful and the good; and his mind was gradually awakened, and 
his moral being expanded in the wholesome atmosphere of activity, of 
duty, and of truth. 

The arrival of Dr Spurzheim in Edinburgh opened a new era in the 
life of our young philosopher. “Whatever the science of phrenology 
has yet been, or may be to the world at large, the reception of it seemed 
to promise him the all-important key by which the mystery of his in- 
tellectual being would be, if not wholly explained, at least rendered 
henceforth an “open secret.” To us it will ever seem unfortunate, that, 
at the time of life when religious impressions generally sink so deeply 
as to become part of the inner being, Christianity, which we think alone 
fully meets the wants of man’s nature, should, from the rigid Calvinism 
of his parents, have been presented to. him in a form which tended to 
repulse rather than engage his genial affections. Phrenology, which 
he soon began to consider as the science best calculated to establish the 
kingdom of God upon earth, appears to have taken the place which 
Christianity, in other circumstances, would have probably held in his 
heart. The positive nature of its doctrines, too, entirely suited an idio- 
syncrasy to which the vague or the transcendental (so often the resource 
of those who lose hold of their early faith) offered nothing better than 
a pillow of thorns, on which neither reason nor conscience could for a 
moment repose in peace. Phrenology was to him, what 

“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion,” 
were, in the earlier days of the world, to those on whom the abstract 
and purely spiritual could lay no hold. It was as the law and the Gos 
pel—a new revelation of the ever-present Deity—“ the garment” he was 
henceforward to “see him by ;” and, viewing it as such, it seems no wod- 
der, however much to be regretted, that he should have both followed 
after it and urged it upon others as he did, with the anxious perseverance 
of a conscientious, energetic, and most religious mind, 
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Dr Combe’s medical education, which was thus begun in Edinburgh, 
was completed at Paris, whither he went in 1817, and remained till 1819. 
It was while there that he attended Dr Spurzheim’s lectures, and com- 
pletely satisfied himself of the truth and usefulness of the new science 
which so deeply coloured all his future views. He interestingly describes 
the change that it wrought on him, in a letter to his brother, written so 
long after as in 1841 :— 


“Perhaps the first benefit which I derived from the new philosophy of mind was 
a better knowiedge of myself, and the clearing away of sundry obscurities which im- 
paired my us2fulness, and, with it, my happiness. From my large wonder and venera- 
tion I invested everything unknown to me with a depth and magnitude which seemed 
to place it utterly beyond my powers, From the same feelings I invested every one 
with whom I was not intimate with great and high qualities, and an amount of know- 
ledge to which I could never hope to attain. With these impressions, conjoined with 
active caution, secretiveness, and love of approbation, I was afraid to place myself on 
the same level with others, and often, after intimacy was almost forced upon me, I 
marvelled to find myself, after all, just as clever and well-informed as most of them: 
During my studies, the same combination led me to assign an unfathomable depth and 
extent to all new branches of professional knowledge; and it happened very often 
that when I understood a thing easily, I continued poring over it under the convic- 
tion that there must be a deeper and more important meaning which my stupidity 
had not been able to reach. ;I studied, therefore, hesitatingly, gropingly, and some- 
times almost despondingly. I lingered, wondered, and doubted, till, I verily believe, 
I impaired the elasticity of my intellect ; at least, I feel assured that had I then 
known the sources of these apprehensions, and been encouraged and animated in my 
career, I would have advanced with a vigour, efficiency, and pleasure, which would 
have influenced my whole future existence. To Spurzheim’s lectures I am indebted 
for the first relief obtained from these impediments. In his descriptions of wonder, 
cautiousness, veneration, secretiveness, and love of approbation, I recognised my 
own feelings ; and the thought came over me, ‘So it is you, and not the external ob- 
jects that are mystifying and perplexing me!’ . . . . I sawand was comforted. 
For the first time my mind was in harmony with itself, and I could exert without 
distrust the faculties which God had given me. I could now compare myself with 
other men, and see that in some important respects I possessed advantages of my 
own, which might in their turn be employed to good account.” 


Besides occupying himself strenuously with his studies in Paris, he 
frequented pleasant society, grew tall, improved in the power of express- 
ing his thoughts, and rubbed off the rust of home, without in any mea- 
sure losing his interest in everything which occurred there. His 
mother’s death, which happened at this time, seems to have affected him 
deeply. A passage from one of his letters on this subject, shows a more 
highly excited imagination than anything else we know of him. Writ- 
ing to his sister, he says :— 

“In returning from Passy we had a grand thunder-storm. In the middle of the 
Champ de Mars the death of my mother struck me with more force even than on re- 
ceiving George’s letter. ‘There was something so solemn and grand in the awful peals 
of thunder and broad sheets of lightning, diversified by zig-zig flashes, that my imagi- 
nation became excited,and at every flash I gazed at the clouds as if to penetrate through 


them, and, by the vivid lightning, once more to see her whom I fancied to be stationed 
beyond them.” 


Before returning to Edinburgh, he made a tour through Switzerland, 
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where he found out his deficiency in the mental qualities which eonstj- 
tute a poet, in discovering that he could not rise to the pitch of inspira. 
tion whieh would have enabled him to express his admiration of the 
beautiful and sublime scenery. In his eagerness to explore these deeply 
interesting regions he neglected the laws of health, and was soon after 
his arrival at home seized with symptoms of pulmonary consumption, 
Having early in life been exposed to the disadvantage there must always 
be to the human frame in living in a low and damp situation like that 
of Livingston Yards, which was out of the reach of a constant supply 
of fresh air, there was probably a predisposition in his constitution to 
this malady, which hard study and the fatigues of his late tour too surely 
increased. From this time—the year 1820—to the day of his death, he 
was, though with many intervals of comparative health, a confirmed 
invalid. But, as if the element of bodily suffering whieh usually impairs 
the powers and the usefulness of other men, had been necessary to the 
full development of his, it is to the exertions of these years of pain 
and anxiety that we owe the remarkable works which have placed Dr 
Combe so high in the rank of the men whose noble privilege it has 
been to push visibly onwards the great wheel of human progress, by 
conferring on man the means of improving his mental and physical con- 
dition upon earth. For not alone did he learn in suffering how suffer- 
ing could best be soothed and ameliorated ; the full tide of sympathy it 
awakened in his heart led him to trace the poisoned stream to its source, 
and hence resulted those admirable expositions of the why and the 
wherefore of the more ordinary forms of diseased action, and also those 
clear and practical lessons of prevention, which have advanced hygiene 
almost to the rank of a positive science. 

Immediately upon his seizure he determined to go to the south of 
France, but had not got farther than London when he found himself 
too unwell to travel, and returned home ; there he temporarily recovered, 
helped to found the Phrenological Society, and in the ensuing August 
set off again to the Mediterranean. He passed two years travelling 
about in search of a climate to suit him, staying one winter at Leghorn, 
and, after paying a summer visit at home, another at Marseilles. At 
the end of the second year he felt so strong that he determined to begin 
practice in Edinburgh, where his high standing among his professional 
brethren, and general character for good sense, talent, and strict conscien- 
tiousness did not leave him long unemployed. 

During the next few years he attained to great repute from his able 
papers in reply to the opponents of phrenology, and also rose high in his 
profession. Mr Combe gives the following interesting and instructive 
account of his medical practice, which will also serve as a specimen 0! 
the force and lucidity of his own style :— 

“ At the time Dr Combe entered the medical profession, it was common for prac 
tising physicians simply to prescribe medicines, and to lay down dietetic rules, to be 
observed by their patients, without explaining to them the nature of their maladies or 
the rationale of the cure. Blind faith and implicit obedience were required of them. 
He early adopted the practice of addressing the reason and enlistening the moral 
sympathies of his patients, in every case in which this appeared to him practicable. 
He preferred the intelligent co-operation of a patient in the measures necessary for 
the restoration of his health, to mere observance of rules, and therefore commuti- 
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eated as much of the mature of the disease as could be stated without exciting in- 
jurious alarm—explained, as far as the individual could comprehend it, the process 
which nature feowed in order to reach the condition of health—and urged on him 
the advantage of complying with her demands. He also stated to the patient, or his 
attendants, the occurrences which he knew would take place in the progress of the 
malady before his next visit, and instructed them how to act in the emergencies 
as they occurred. In his communications he practised discretion, but avoided 
mystery; stated truth as far as it could be revealed without injury to his patient. 
The consequences of this mode of proceeding were equally beneficial to his patients 
and to himself. They became convinced that it was nature that was dealing with 
them,and that, although they might ‘ cheat the doctor,’ they could not arrest the pro- 
gress of her evolutions, or escape from aggravated evils, if they obstructed the course 
of her sanative action, Under these convictions they obeyed his injunctions with 
earnestness and attention. By being premonished of approaching symptoms, which 
were frequently steps in the progress of the cure, but which, if not explained, might 
have been regarded as aggravations of the malady, they were saved from much alarm, 
and he from many unnecessary calls and attendances,” 

In 1825 he took the degree of M.D., and two years later was elected 
President of the Phrenological Society. During these and several 
following years, he contributed many interesting papers to the “ Phreno- 
logical Journal,” and published a work on mental derangement; and in 
the course of an extensive practice addressed those invaluable letters to 
his patients, which, combining so happily the earnest and benevolent 
friend with the able physician and philosopher, must have strengthened 
his influence as well as greatly added to his usefulness. 

In 1831 his health again gave way, and he was obliged to pass the 
winter in Italy, and for some years altogether to abandon the practice 
of his profession. Indeed, he was never able fully to resume it; for 
though, by a strict application of his principles to his own state, and an 
unflinching adherence to the rules he laid down, he seems to have pro- 
longed his life, and enjoyed many intervals of comparative health— 
and of usefulness (perhaps of a higher kind than lies within the scope 
of mere practice)—he was unfit for hard work, and must soon have sunk 
under exposure, exertion, or unfavourable curcumstances of any sort. 
In 1836 he had the gratification of being appointed physician to the 
king of the Belgians, but the moist atmosphere of Belgium was probably 
injurious to his delicate frame, for after a short trial he was obliged to 
resign the resident appointment, from finding his strength inadequate to 
the due performance of his duties, and he only returned occasionally to 
examine, and inspect, and to advise the royal family in hygienic matters. 
Between the years 1834-39, he published the three great works for 
which he had been so long and so carefully collecting and arranging the 
materials—‘“ ‘The Principles of Physiology applied to the Preservation 
of Health, and to Education ;” ‘ The Physiology of Digestion ;” and 
“The Moral and Physical Management of Infancy.” In 1838 he was 
appointed one of the physicians extraordinary to the Queen in Scotland. 
By making occasional seasonable journeys to Belgium, Germany, and 
elsewhere, his health was so far preserved, that for months at a time he 
was able to act as consulting physician in Edinburgh, where his well- 
merited high reputation brought abundance of patients about him. In 
the autumn of 1844 his health at last gave way so threateningly, as to 
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oblige him to give up all work and to try the climate of Madeira. There 
he passed two winters in tolerable comfort, returning to spend the sum- 
mer months among those he so much loved. After this he only left 
home once again, and that was to make a voyage to America (which 
seemed to have been injurious to him), in the summer immediately pre- 
ceding his death. His winters were spent in his own house in Edin- 
burgh, in an artificial atmosphere, with all the comforts and appliances 
of an admirably regulated establishment, and there, surrounded by at- 
tached friends, and tended with faithful and most loving care, his life 
of usefulness was peacefully closed in the autumn of 1847. 

We have given a meagre and most inadequate outline of a life, every 
day, almost every hour of which was spent in noble efforts for the im- 
provement and happiness of mankind; but we hope enough has been 
said to induce the reader to study the book for himself. As a biography 
it is unusually satisfactory. We feel sure that we know the individual 
man. Dr Combe had at his brother’s request (probably with a view to 
some future biographical work) addressed to him a series of letters, 
in which he had at leisure, and in mature age, faithfully recorded many 
of the impressions and occurrences of his earlier years ; and these have 
been skilfully used to carry on the narrative, which has, by this means, 
much of the pleasing character of an autobiography. Mr Combe’s own 
clear views on many interesting subjects, and his accurate and affection- 
ate reminiscences of his brother, are a valuable addition, and the whole 
has that air of unmistakeable verisimilitude which must ever be consi- 
dered as the crowning merit of every work of the kind. We regret 


that our limits will not admit of large extracts, but a few sentences will 
give some idea of Dr Combe’s style of letter-writing. To his friend Sir 
James Clark he gives the following account of the slow and careful man- 
ner of his composition :— 


“T have no such facility as you suppose, especially since my infirm health. Wit- 
ness the fact that the review of your book took me upwards of three weeks, laying 
aside all other composition ; and such is the proportion of time to all other subjects, 
even though I am familiar with them. You have probably formed this notion from my 
book on digestion having appeared in about a year from its announcement; but, in 
reality, it and my former volume are the work of years. So long ago as 1824 I had 
begun to write the latter (the Physiology), and threw it aside in despair of making it 
intelligible. It happened, however, that from an early period I had many consulta- 
tions and advices to give in writing to patients who lived much in the country, and 
who called for me while passing a short time in Edinburgh, and also to strangers 
whom I never saw. For the sake of easy reference as well as to preserve a record, 
I at last got a copying-machine, and for six years past have taken a copy by it of all 
my business letters: and thus there is scarcely a remark in my whole writings that 
does not directly or indirectly come out of that correspondence, and consequently out 
of actual observation; and it is this practical quality, I believe, which makes my 
writings interest so many readers. Here, too, you will observe, I have materials for 
writing which save me much trouble ; and it was only from the frequent assurances 
of my correspondents that what I said was level to their comprehensions and of much 
interest to their minds, that at length I ventured to prepare and publish the first 
volume.” 
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BeroreE reviewing the style in which English critics have dealt with our 
Scottish artists, or attempting to draw any comparison between the pre- 
sent position of pictorial art in England and Scotland, as indicated by the 
last exhibitions of the Royal Academies of London and Edinburgh respec- 
tively, it may be perhaps expedient to glance at the development of 
Scottish art in these latter years. No branch of the fine arts has been so 
much neglected by our countrymen as painting, and perhaps in no 
country in the world has the educated portion of society shown them- 
selves so utterly dead to the humanising and refining influence of pic- 
torial representations as have the educated classes in. Scotland. Our 
poets have had their admiring biographers, and our national music has 
had votaries, who have devoted their lives to its study and collection ; but 
our artists have, up to this time, been left 


“ Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung ;” 


and the very names of men who made their country famous in the eyes 
of a contemporary age, as they are yet distinguished by their works in 
the annals of British art, are almost unknown to very many of their 
countrymen, who receive what is called a liberal education. It is neither 
our intention to disentomb those illustrious names at present, nor to 
carry our readers through a maze of antiquarian lore connected with 
Scottish art and artists. That is justly expected from other hands; and 
Scotchmen who take an interest in such subjects will not acquit some 
of our antiquarian artists of both indolence and indifference, if they, too, 
leave the record of their country’s progress in this department of polite 
study unwritten. To them, at least in the meantime, must be left the 
task of recapitulating in detail the interest taken by the lion-hearted 
Bruce in pictorial art, or the progress and success of Jamesone of Aber- 
deen, at the end of the sixteenth century; of describing and discussing 
whether he or Velasquez made the best portrait of Charles I., or whether 
or not Jamesone had any Scottish contemporaries ; of deciding the true 
position the elder Scougall occupied in his profession, or determining 
whether De Witt had no assistance in the production of that gallery of 
hideous portraits which now disgraces Holyrood, under the imposing 
title of our Scottish kings. We leave the future historian of our 
country’s art to mark out the artistic boundaries of the younger Scougall, 
and compare these with the merits of Nicholas Hude, the Frenchman, 
the protege of a former Queensberry, or the Belgian, John Baptista 
Medina, who received the honour of a Scotch knighthood for supposed 
skill in, and devotion to, the fine arts. With such subjects, space and 
purpose alike forbid us to intermeddle at present. 

Even the latter epoch of Scottish art must be passed shortly over. 
Scotland led the van in the establishment. of academies in the last cen- 
tury, as it was the precursor in the art-unions of our own day; but 
whether either have proved an unmixed blessing to British art, it would 
be hazardous to affirm. But, whether or not, fifteen years before the 
academy was opened at Somerset House, two celebrated Glasgow printers 
had conceived the magnificent design of establishing a school for the 
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teaching of the higher branches of Painting in the Western Metropolis, 
Unfortunately, the zeal and liberality for the promotion of Scottish art, 
discovered by the Messrs Foulis, appeared to die with them, but their 
example produced results of which we are still reaping the fruit, 
The most famous pupil educated at the Glasgow seminary was thai 
father of Scottish domestic art, David Allen, who, although by no means 
deficient in some of those higher qualities essential to the production of 
high art—as his pictures in St Peter’s Chapel, at Edinburgh, sufficiently 
demonstrate—was undoubtedly revelling in his strength when giving 
permanence to the joyous festivities of our pastoral peasantry, or illus- 
trating the scenes rendered immortal by the genius of the unfortunate Ayr- 
shire bard, who, in this good work, was his friend and fellow-worker. Nor 
was this all. The Edinburgh Board of Trustees for the Promotion ot 
Manufactures had received considerable funds at the union, and, stimu- 
lated by the noble example of the Messrs Foulis, they attempted, with 
greatly more success, to follow out the idea of giving durability and per- 
manence to a native school of art. About the middle of the last century, 
these trustees, wisely supposing that the mechanical processes of manufac- 
turing would be greatly enhanced by good designing, procured De la Cow, 
a Frenchman of but slender ability, to teach ornamental and pattern draw- 
ing. That the lessons of this artist could be of much service to his 
pupils, it is impossible to suppose, if we may judge from the fantastic 
specimens of his work which have come under our observation; but 
De la Cour was soon succeeded by another countryman of his, named 
Pavillion, who, however, is more famous as having been the teacher of 
the elder Nasmyth and the two Runcimans, than for any works of his 
own which he has left behind. 

At the invitation of the trustees, one of the Runcimans, who was study- 
ing in Italy, was brought home to superintend their academy after the 
death of Pavillion. He in turn was succeeded by David Allen in 1793, at 
whose death Mr John: Graham, shortly after he was appointed to the re- 
sponsible position, first began to give a higher aim to the instructions. 
Well acquainted with some of the conventionalities of his art, although a 
stranger to genius, Graham had spirit enough to toss aside the puerilities 
of his predecessors, and substitute for fruits, flowers, and small French 
ornaments, the magnificent collection of casts with which the Trustees 
Gallery is at present furnished. The fashionable and kingly patronage 
of President West would no doubt smooth the way for this sweeping 
change; and those gentlemen who then constituted the board would offer 
no objections to their servant, through their permission, following the 
example of “the father of his people.” 

In spite of the inherent vice of the constitution, the trustees, from the 
zeal of Mr Graham, rendered good service to our Scottish art; and many 
of those names who have given us artistic place among the nations, re 
ceived the first rudiments of their knowledge at this period in the 
Trustees’ Academy. Wilkie, and Allen, and Geikie, and Fraser, and 
Kidd, and, Carse, were among the number; and, when we add to these 
the younger Nasmyth, who, for beauty of touch and truthfulness of 
colour, rivalled Macculloch—and Gibson, who, for breadth of effect, and 
that poetic feeling which indicates the higher qualities of art, aboot 
trod upon the reputation of Hill, we are compelled to admit that, how- 
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ever faulty its construction, and enfeebling its constitution, the Trustees’ 
Academy was to us the school of prophets, and that, from under the in- 
structions of a man whose best works have perished with him, there 
issued much of that living fire which now gives artistic light, not only 
to Scotland, but to England also. Thomson, too, caught the refiected 
light, and, by his own untaught power, towered like a giant above 
all his Scottish compeers, whether revelling unequalled amid the gloomy 
grandeur of such scenes as Loch Katrine, or depicting with golden glow 
the glassy surface and rippling surge of an autumnal evening at Tantal- 
lon and the Bass, or fillig the mind with mystic awe as he transferred, 
as if by inspiration, the religious fervour and national feeling of our coun- 
trymen into the martyrs’ tombs, or rendered the old and stinted willows 
at Duddingston Loch instinct with lovely grandeur and graceful truth. 
The effects of the constitution of the Board of Trustees, however, be- 
gan in due season to betoken the essential absurdity of its constitution. 
The artists whom they had educated speedily felt their own power, 
and did not long submit to be snubbed and despised by men whom 
accident had rendered noble, or who might be learned in everything 
else, but were utterly ignorant of art. The artists commenced an exhi- 
bition in 1808, in the old Lyceum which entered through a narrow entry 
in Nicolson Street, at the corner of Hill Place; but, whether from the 
meanness of the hall, or the long, dark, and, in our day, dirty entrance, 
by which it was approached, it matters little, but works, which were 
creditable alike to the artists and to Scotland, were left on the walls un- 
visited by “a discerning public,” and after fighting against influential in- 
difference for eight long years, the attempt to establish an annual exhi- 
bition was given up in despair. High rank and fashionable flippancy 
undertook to provide what artistic merit had not been able to accom- 
plish; and, under the patronage of the Board, called by another name, an 
attempt was made to wipe out the disgrace of past failure by the establish- 
ment of the Scottish Institution. But this, too, proved abortive; it was 
impossible it could be otherwise, and from the very same reasons which 
are rendering our present schools of design a useless and extravagant 
throwing away of public money. In every other art or profession, it is 
considered essential that the managers of associations for its promo- 
tion should have some knowledge of, and interest in, the subject. In geo- 
logy, in chemistry, in astronomy, in poetry, and in music, the educated 
and initiated only are considered qualified authoritatively to judge, or 
more authoritatively to direct; but, with regard to painting, all men, ex- 
cept the blind, feel themselves qualified to pronounce a dogmatic deliver- 
ance, and a competency in acres seems the only diploma necessary for 
enabling gentlemen to assume the direction in the national or local pro- 
pagation of the fine arts. The germs of the Olympian Jupiter, and the 
Minerva of Phidias, were to be found in the gods constructed by those who 
peopled the islands of Aigeania, and the mighty triumphs of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo sprung from their precursors of the previous centu- 
ties; but it was the fostering care for art, and the tender and intelligent 
regard displayed by contemporaneous ages for the generations of liv- 
Ing artists, which largely assisted in producing those landmarks and 
guiding-stars in the track of genius. Not so, however, acted those who 
assumed the same high mission and responsible calling in our northern 
metropolis, and the consequences of their folly quickly became evident. 
Kk 
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There were dukes, and lords, and barons, and squires enough, some of 
whom could glibly chatter over the unmeaning trash which too often 
passes current for a knowledge of the fine arts in high quarters, and 
others whose zeal was not according to knowledge, who industriously 
spent their days in heaping together the artistic rubbish of the dead; 
but a genuine sympathy with living men, struggling against a nation’s 
uneducated taste, and a keen sense of that watchful care and enlight- 
ened judgment, calculated to develop successfully our artistic national 
strength, were wholly awanting. After attempting to go on for some 
years together, the artists found themselves treated with supercilious and 
ignorant hauteur—conduct which they rewarded with undisguised symp- 
toms of enraged contempt, and, as a necessary consequence, the dross 
and the clay had to part company, and the more fervent spirits among 
the artists established another exhibition upon an independent basis, 
These were afterwards followed by the more timorous brethren, and 
then the gentlemen of “high consideration in the country” found their 
true level in the commonwealth of mind. It were painful, and far 
from profitable, to follow this unfortunate dispute through its tortuous 
windings and successive stages, or to trace with curious eye the transi- 
tions from the admiration and eternal friendship declared over the hot 
suppers of the St Luke’s club, to the period when the Academy’s officials, 
with more rashness than discretion, turned the late lamented Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, as secretary to the trustees, out of the exhibition-rooms; 
but the result of the whole has been, that the artists are to have an ex- 
hibition-room, apparently their own, erected at the national expense. 
Seotland will, to all appearance, be compelled to hand down its poverty 
to posterity, although its pride seems utterly annihilated. In former days, 
it was said that only a northern accent, or a tartan coat, could secure at- 
tention, not to say preferment, from the Imperial Government ; but now 
it is only Scotland and its interests which can brook Parliamentary 
scorn and Governmental indifference or contempt. Four millions ster- 
ling, or thereby, pass annually from this poverty-stricken country 
into the national exchequer, and scarcely a farthing of that sum comes 
back in any shape; while there is scarcely a situation worth a hundred 
a-year in this country which is not filled by an Englishman or Irishman. 
Millions upon millions are spent, or rather lavished, upon England and 
Treland ; while every sixpence which Scotchmen want for the improve- 
ment of their country is insultingly dolled out, or more insultingly de- 
nied. The last instance of this degradation to which we are ever and anon 
subjected was in connection with a grant for new buildings on the Mound, 
intended as a national exhibition-room for the works of Scottish living 
artists. That art has too long been neglected is now the universal lament; 
and how to remedy the evil, is a question which bids fair to become one 
of the problems of the age. The people tried an association for the pro- 
motion of the fine arts; the artists were anxious to supplement that with 
a new and supcrior exhibition-room. If both combined would infallibly 
secure the desired result, the experiment would be cheaply made at aly 
cost ; but a successful propelling and propagation of art, by such meals, 
is at least doubtful, and therefore we are not disposed to say that some 
strong objections could not have been taken against the proposed grant. 


If, for instance, Mr Bright had objceted to the principle of all natiou® 
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he had shown, that hitherto grants for such purposes had proved of 
doubtful utility—or had he even objected to the people being com- 
pelled, by taxation, to destroy one of the finest views in the world, the 
objections would at least have been intelligible—some would go the 
length of calling them reasonable; but for one, who dates the fashion of 
his own garments from the days of William Penn, to attempt oblite- 
ration of our nationality and time-honoured antiquity by a sneer, and 
the destruction of the metropolitan character of Edinburgh by a 
“Nay,” was a marvellous effort of impertinence. Had Mr Bright’s 
knowledge of Scotch subjects been equal to his spiteful depreciation 
of Scotch interests, he might have found scope for exercising his 
fitful economy even upon this question. He might, for instance, have 
moved for returns to show whether a new building was necessary at all, 
while one of ample dimensions was comparatively unoccupied? He 
might have asked, why it was that ignorance, under the shadow of high 
rank, had been allowed, by the exclusion of artists and artistic know- 
ledge from the control of the Royal Institution, to render new build- 
ings indispensable alike to Scottish artists and the Scottish public? He 
might have asked, whether it was true that the funds of that institu- 
tion were devoted to the pensioning of superannuated livery servants, 
instead of being applied to the furtherance of art, and the support of its 
professors? He might have moved for a Parliamentary report upon the 
capacity of its masters, the manner of their appointment, and the general 
distribution of the funds in the hands of the trustees. All this, and 
much more, might he have done, with great advantage both to the cause 
of art and a wise economy of the nation’s funds; but he either wanted 
the knowledge, or preferred attempting to depreciate the importance 
of a capital he found it impossible successfully to represent. This 
courtly Quaker should have some mercy on his own reputation, and 
try occasionally to hide the debasing fact, that his noblest aspirations 
are for evermore bounded by cotton and measured by coin; and he 
might have allowed the nation to patronise art to a small extent, al- 
though it be a way of spending money with the delights of which he is 
profoundly ignorant. 

Notwithstanding such attempts as-those of Mr Bright, no subject 
connected with polite study is receiving so large a share of public at- 
tention at present as pictorial art. Schools of Design have been eagerly 
instituted at the Government expense, and private associations for the 
purchase of pictures have been multiplied exceedingly ; but that these 
means are promoting art is becoming every day a question of more 
doubtful speculation. That these private associations have produced 
some good, it were impossible to doubt. They have given the middle 
class a deeper interest than before in the progress of pictorial art. They 
have cheered the squalid den of artistic poverty with timely aid, and 
have soothed the dying victim of improvident genius, by temporarily pro- 
viding for otherwise unprovided families. They may have drawn forth 
some great unknown from his unobtrusive hiding-place, and assisted him 
to take rank among the artistic stars of this utilitarian age, and fur- 
nished men of rising reputation with the means of devoting themselves 
more intensely and continuously to works of higher aim. But they 
have done more. They have been converted into the pillars of a fashion- 
able and puerile mediocrity, and have become the graves of mental 
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strength and artistic individuality. They have, by their delusive hopes, 
drawn many a youth from honour and respectability, as a handicrafts 
man, into the vortex of helpless, hapless misery, in an effort to drag out 
existence as an artist; and they have frequently broken down genius on 
the sure road to fame—but which required to be goaded thither by the 
strong spur of a stern necessity—into a meretricious and clever man- 
nerism, which perhaps, more readily than the “true fire,” was esteemed 
and patronised by the foolish members of some managing committee. 
Messrs Bright, Cardwell, and their friends, said, that, had the grant 
lately sought, and now partly obtained, been for London art and 
artists, they would not have made the same objections. Assuming 
that Scotland has still some lingering claims to a nationality, and Edin- 
burgh to the position of a metropolis, we can see nothing, in the pre- 
sent state and prospects of English art, which would give its professors 
such claims to preference over their Scottish brethren, if, indeed, the 
latter have not substantial claims to artistic pre-eminence over the 
coming men of England. We revere the really great English artists, 
and are by no means insensible to such gigantic genius as that of 
Maclise, or the graphic power of Leslie; the reality of Landseer’s dogs, 
or Stanfield’s perfect transcripts of the sea coast; to Cook’s maritime 
drawing, or Linton’s profoundly poetical productions; but these are 
not the fashionable men before whom members of Parliament bow, and 
with the discussion of whose works critics load their columns. That, 
to use the words of one of themselves, “would’nt be polite.” East- 
lake, who, as in his “ Escape of Carrara,” is becoming more elegantly 
feeble—and Martin, who, in his “ Last Man,” has become more forcibly 
foolish—Lée, who has substituted, for his charming lane scenes, the 
unpoetic opacity of a quiet river—and Linnel, who, getting away from 
nature, has steeped his meanest forms in feeble laboriousness and russet 
brown—or Creswick, who has forsaken his trees, to display his power- 
less prettiness in such scenes as “Wind on Shore”—and Percy, who 
once gave promise of saving his art from degradation, but who has 
latterly attempted to combine the styles of Bonnington and Constable, 
with indifferent success, and has substituted, like the great mass of his 
compeers, a white sheet, for a sky duly harmonising in tone and compo- 
sition with the other parts of his picture—a cardinal defect among the 
present landscape painters of England—these are the gods of the 
present critical idolatry. But, let members of Parliament say, and 
London critics write, what they please, there was no landscape in the 
Royal Academy’s Exhibition so full of high-souled thought and sug- 
gestive power as was the “ Sunset,” by D. O. Hill, exhibited last season 
in Edinburgh; and, even in their own more literal walks, they have pro- 
duced no better pictures than Houston’s “Moated Grange,” or Mac- 
eulloch’s “ Great River.” : 
In glancing around the walls of the Royal Academy’s exhibition- 
rooms, one could not help being struck with reflections of the most 
melancholy character. There was no evidence of progress conspicuously 
displayed anywhere, while, as a whole, the exhibition had depreciated 
twenty per cent. in the quality of its landscapes almost in half the same 
number of years; and truly, if things go on at their present rate, the 
words of Constable may become an awful reality—that “ art will become 
extinct in England in thirty years.” In vain did visiters look for worthy 
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suecessors to the artistic worthies who have gone. The juicy touch and 
beautiful colour of Collins, the masculine and severely-truthful drawing 
of Bonnington, the sparkling freshness and the homely gorgeousness of 
Constable, the vigorous dexterity and the aerial classic loveliness of Cal- 
cott, the atmospheric wonders and the holy fervour which occasionally 
came from the studio of Muller, have all gone, and left no successors 
worthy of the name; while the high creative power of Turner—the 
mightiest of them all—is loosing its perennial strength, and condescend- 
ing, in its old age, to repeat the marvellous productions of its former 
self. In form alone do the English artists retain their former position, 
and even this in its lowest sense ; but, in intellectuality, spirituality, and 
colour, our northern artists, taking number into account, are far ahead 
of their southern rivals. It is lamentable to see the jealousy, or igno- 
rance, or sadly-abused friendship, which would conceal these facts from 
those most deeply interested. The unmeaning flattery which passes 
for criticism, even in high-class journals, will be of no avail. The press 
may, for a season, vamp up a baseless reputation, or for a season retard 
genius in its efforts to attain its true position; but no more can the Lon- 
don crities, by their unmeaning nonsense, secure permanent reputation 
for their friends, than they can annihilate the real greatness of some 
of our Scotch artists by their contemptuous silence. 

In portraiture, if we may judge from the number exhibited, the Eng- 
lish school believes itself very strong, and yet the productions of its 
greatest men were insipid productions compared to those of Watson 
Gordon, by which they were confronted; and the superiority of the 
present president’s works, to those by which they were surrounded in 
Somerset House, was as marked and decided as was that of the full-length, 
by Sir Henry Raeburn, exhibited last year in Edinburgh, which shamed 
into insignificance all around it; and they would have been the better 
for seeing Graham Gilbert’s head of Gibson, the sculptor, before hanging 
such pieces of raw but respectable rubbish as the portrait of Cooper, by 
J.P. Knight, R.A., upon the line. Even in historical painting, they 
have no man equal to Harvey, whose works they sometimes hang in 
“the coal-hole,” and whom the critics, in their ignorance or jealousy, 
scarcely condescend to notice. Cattermole, the man amongst them who 
has most of the true historic element, is not equal to our northern artist. 
The former lays a more determined grasp upon the materials of history. 
itis men, his castles, his trees, his very weeds and waters, look as if they 
had grown grey in the service of antiquity; but the spirituality of his- 
tory has hitherto eseaped him, and he has never succeeded in grappling 
with its religious or semi-religious phase—that higher element by which 
English, as well as Scotch, history has been mainly governed. He has 
painted Roundheads and Cavaliers without number, but he has never 
produced one picture calculated to teach’a great moral lesson to a whole 
people—the path, above all others, where Harvey has won his laurels, 
and Herbert, who has attempted to supply this deficiency in England, 
has been more industrious than successful. 

but it is in colour that the superiority of the Scottish artists over 
their English neighbours is most conspicuously apparent. Editors may 
puff their artistic friends till they blind them by a strong delusion, 
and ignorance may hold up those who paint to the top of their palette, 
asthe only masters of colour, but it must all end in disappointment 
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246 SCOTTISH ARF AND ENGLISH €RITICS. 
and vexation. Good colour no more consists in laying on the 
finest and purest reds, blues, whites, and yellows in that proporticn 
which will produce the most startling attraction, any more than good 
singing consists in bawling at the top of a man’s voice; nevertheless, 
this is one of those snares to which artists, who live by painting for 
exhibitions, are peculiarly liable. Brilliancy is the most seductive, be- 
cause the most popular element, with which exhibitors have to contend; 
and thousands will admire Pickersgill’s garish imitations of Etty, or that 
awful beacon of bad drawing, and worse colour, Poole’s “Messenger 
announcing to Job the Irruption of the Sabeans, and the Slaughter 
of the Servants,” while they will pass over such specimens of genuine 
colour as Harvey’s picture of the “ Bowlers,” just as their fathers did 
over the most famious productions of Wilkie. Colour, undoubtedly, is 
not so essential to permanence of reputation as true form. In one 
sense, it may be said, that, in the latter, the true idea of beauty can alone 
be rendered permanent. Even words and languages may die and be- 
come obsolete, and colour, which is but the dress and ornament of lineal 
beauty, will fade and perish, while that graceful outline will oud ve its 

20st gorgeous accessories, and will neither be obliterated nor rendered 
liable to misconstruction from the decay. But no wise man will despise 
the true value of colour upon that account; and Fuseli, whose power as 
a draughtsman was only surpassed by his vigorous imagination, said, in 
the bitterness of his soul, that “he had courted colour as a despairing 
lover courts a disdainful mistress,” but without success. Many of the pro- 
fessor’s successors are courting the same jaunty vehicle with far different 
results, and are converting it into a garish and trifling bauble, or, at best, 
but a splendid fault. There is something, perhaps, in the every-day life by 
which English artists are surrounded, which fosters this tendency. In the 
centre of the world’s commerce and the world’s riches, they live in an ever- 
lasting whirl of glittering and gorgeous human show. For the purpose of 
catching the fleeting approbation of a fashionable flippancy, which likes to 
see its own attractions reflected in contemporaneous art, genius is under 
strong temptation to sacrifice the true value of colour to mere vulgar 
magnificence, and attempt, with ignoble exultation, to convert, by the 
magic of a palette, the sublimest associations of a Golgotha into the 
tawdry brilliances of a cassino or enchanted garden. Mediocrity is glad 
to follow, and treads the same downward path and example, as the means 
of hiding its imperfections in the more essential departments of the art— 
a result most surely accomplished by a plentiful but paltry display of 
colour, which, as has been truly said, “is but revelling in the gay mag- 
nificence of splendid poverty.” The tone and colour of a picture ought 
to spring as naturally from the subject as its action from the moment of 
time chosen, and, when so used, it forms a department of art altogether 
invaluable. When it radiates with lovely tint the brow of infancy, or 
reveals with imperceptible outline the ever-varying forms of beauty, 
when its warmer and stronger tints indicate the vigorous, life-like glow 
of sanguine youth, or discovers, by its yet stronger tones, the more 
energetic force and power of manhood, or marks, by its livid hues, 
life’s ebbing flow, as it becomes more stagnant through enfeebling age, 
it is nobly fulfilling its high destiny; but, when it converts the harmo- 
nious beauties of outward nature into one magnified and distorted prism, 
decorates the subjects of disease or crime in the gay flauntings of a Vene- 
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tian holiday—when it obtrudes its vulgarity upon human miseries, and 
into scenes over which benevolence would draw the curtain of obseurity 
_when it exchanges the natural delicacy of youth for “strong carna- 
tions,” and the healthy glow of manhood for the purply brick-dust of a 
nervous debauchery—it absorbs all character and truth, and becomes the 
destroyer of grandeur by the destruction of natural simplicity and unity, 
without which no artist will ever become truly great, and no cultivated 
mind can ever be fully satisfied by his works. This, as it appears to us, 
is the besetting sin and danger of the present school in England—a fault 
from which our Scottish school is comparatively free. 

The strength of the present School of English Artists, as represent- 
ed hy Frost, and Frith, and Stone, and Pickersgill, and Soloman, and 
Hunt, and Ellmore, and Egg, is a strength only remarkable for its 
essential and inherent weakness. It bears the same relative value to 
high art as the polished verses of Pope do to Shakspere’s “ Tempest,” or 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” Nothing can surpass it in practical know- 
ledge, and it is perfect as a process of artistic manipulation, but it is desti- 
tute of vivid imagination or powerful thought. It scarcely ever reaches 
an attempt at a true idea of the beautiful in the epic, while all sim- 
plicity, reality, and elegance has been nearly banished from their 
historical subjects, under the pressure of barbarous affectation or me- 
retricious novelty. They have studied rules to repletion; but, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds justly said, there ought to be a time “ when genius 
begins and rules end.” The works of these men are well drawn, re- 
spectably composed, prettily coloured, and display considerable powers 
for the rendering of expression. There is nothing in them positively 
bad, but, as works of high art, they are intolerably worthless not- 
withstanding. They are, generally speaking, bodies without souls, 
and destitute of that, without which all pictures, in the highest sense, 
are but respectable specimens of painted furniture, having more affinity 
to the manufactures of Messrs Jennings and Betteridge, at Birmingham, 
or “the West End,” than the pictorial creations of artistic genius. 
David Scott had more thinking power than them all put together, al- 
though they, perhaps, like Smith of Chichester, may be feasted by fashion 
and burdened by commissions, while he, like Richard Wilson, could 
scarcely by his genius keep body and soul together. 

But let us take a high example of this fashionable style, as at present 
rampant in London, and contrast it with a somewhat kindred subject 
exhibited by J. Noel Paton in our last exhibition. The “ Disarming of 
Cupid,” painted for Prince Albert, by Mr Frost, is from the text of 
Shakspere’s ballads ; the subject of Mr Paton’s picture illustrates an in- 
cident in the text of one of the great dramatist’s plays: but they are 
both illustrations, notwithstanding, and may be very fairly contrasted. 
No one who has seen the two pictures can fail to have been struck with 
the poverty of invention and meagreness of fancy displayed by the 
southern as compared with the northern artist. In the work of the for- 
mer, although there was large scope for introducing that play, fun, and 
frolic, which would so well have harmonised with those tripping nymphs 
stealing the dart of Cupid while the little urchin was asleep, yet the whole 
scene Is as staid, solemn, and formal, as a meeting of maidens belonging 
to the Society of Friends, compared to the endless revelling and ever- 
bounding delight which fills the creation of the latter. The one, if we 
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may so express it, is evidently the product of a starving, the other, that 
of an overflowing imagination: besides, Mr Paton has aimed at, and sue- 
ceeded in becoming, a great moral teacher by his art; Mr Frost, by the 
sensuous style of his colour, and the peculiar quality of his drawing, has 
barely escaped from becoming very much the reverse. The difference 
in drawing, too, is very remarkable, and illustrates forcibly the disad- 
vantages of mere academic study as compared with the study of nature. 
After a fashion, Mr Frost’s figures are all pretty well drawn. They are 
all modelled upon the most justly esteemed specimens of the antique, 
and are carefully made out in their extremities; but they are more like 
painted statues, than living, breathing forms. There is a want of that dis- 
criminating power—the nice appreciation of that little more or less in the 
delineations of form which constitutes grace, imperceptible to the vulgar 
eye, but essential, nevertheless, to perfect elegance. In everything but 
colour, Frost’s figures bear a strong resemblance to those of David; but, as 
Fuseli used to say, they have more of “de pudding” about them, or of 
dancing skin-tights, well stuffed with sawdust, or some kindred material. 
He has substituted manner for style; and, as a necessary consequence, 
his whole drawing presents a remarkable contrast to that graceful and 
elegant perception of form which Mr Paton has derived almost altogether 
from the study of nature. In,colour, Mr Frost has, in one sense, sur- 
passed his northern brother, while the latter remains at an infinite dis- 
tance behind the former in all the mechanical appliances and manipula- 
tive dexterities of the art; but, in all the higher qualities, Mr Paton towers 
high above all London competitors who have exhibited this season, in his 
own department, which is one of the very highest walks of pictorial art; 
and yet the one is barely noticed by gentlemen who “ do the fine arts” 
for the English public, while the other is bespattered with lengthy and un- 
measured praise; and the corporation to whom Mr Frost belongs are 
to have the public purse completely at their command, while the body 
which has the honour of numbering Mr Paton among its members is, 
according to the “lords” of Manchester, unworthy of the smallest 
amount of public patronage. 





ROYAL PANOPTICON OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


We have gone carefully over the Prospectus of this new Institution, 
and have no hesitation in stating our decided opinion, that, if supported 
as its claims demand, it will at once contribute immensely to the en- 
couragement of science and art, and to the pleasure and profit of a very 
large and ever-increasing portion of our population. Our readers are 
referred to our advertising sheet for full information relative to the 
principle on which the Panopticon is based, and the plan in accordance 
with which it is proposed to be worked; and those of them who wish 
well to the interests of science and the fine arts, will, we are confident, 
countenance the new and important undertaking, either in the way of 
contributing to its capital, or availing themselves of the numerous ad- 
vantages it so liberally and so cheaply offers. The Panopticon, we are 
glad to see, enjoys the most distinguished literary and scientific patronage. 


J. HOGG, PRINTER, NICOLSON STREET, EDINBURGH, 
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